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II. Dirricutties CONNECTED WITH THE KANTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
SPACE. 


ORE than two thousand years ago, it was argued by Zeno 

of Elea that motion is impossible, on the ground that, 

since space is infinitely divisible, no space, however small, can be 

passed over by a moving body. To go from one place to an- 

other, a body would have to pass through an unlimited number 

of intermediate spaces. That is, it would have to reach the last 
term of an unlimited series, which is absurd. 

The more clearly this problem is stated, the more evident it 
seems to become that the difficulty is insurmountable. It appears 
to arise out of the very notion of space and of motion in space as 
continuous. ‘The idea expressed by that word continuous,” 
says Professor Clifford,' “ is one of extreme importance ; it is the 
foundation of all exact science of things; and yet it is so very 
simple and elementary that it must have been almost the first 
clear idea that we got into our heads. It is only this: I cannot 
move this thing from one position to another, without making it 
go through an infinite number of intermediate positions. n- 
Jinite ; it is a dreadful word, I know, until you find out that you 
are familiar with the thing which it expresses. In this place it 
means that between any two positions there is some intermediate 
position ; between that and either of the others, again, there is 
some other intermediate; and so on without any end. Infinite 


1 Seeing and Thinking, p. 134. 
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means without any end. If you went on with that work of count- 
ing forever, you would never get any further than the beginning 
of it. At last you would only have two positions very close 
together, but not the same; and the whole process might be 
gone over again, beginning with those as many times as you 
like.” 

In this extract Professor Clifford plays directly into the hand 
of Zeno, although it is no part of his purpose to support the con- 
tention of that philosopher. He is merely trying to make quite 
clear what we mean by calling space continuous ; and is it not 
generally admitted that space zs continuous? But then how 
can anything move through space? The difficulties that beset a 
moving point Clifford has himself admirably exhibited, and again 
without the slightest intention of unduly emphasizing these diffi- 
culties or of denying the possibility of motion. He writes :' 

“When a point moves, it moves along some line ; and you 
may say that it traces out or describes the line. To look at 
something definite, let us take the point where this boundary of 
red on paper is cut by the surface of water. I move all about 
together. Now you know that between any two positions of the 
point there is an infinite number of intermediate positions. Where 
are they all? Why, clearly, in the line along which the point 
moved. That line is the place where all such points are to be 
found.” 

. .. “It seems a very natural thing to say that space is 
made up of points. I want you to examine very carefully what 
this means, and how far it is true. And let us first take the 
simplest case, and consider whether we may safely say that a line 
is made up of points. If you think of a very large number— 
say, a million—of points all in a row, the end ones being an inch 
apart, then this string of points is altogether a different thing 
from a line an inch long. For if you single out two points which 
are next one another, then there is no point of the series between 
them ; but if you take two points on a line, however close to- 
gether they may be, there is an infinite number of points between 
them. The two things are different in hind, not in degree.’ 


1Op. cit., pp. 143-4. 
Jbid., pp. 146-7. 
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. . . “ When a point moves along a line, we know that be- 
tween any two positions of it there is an infinite number (in this 
new sense ') of intermediate positions. That is because the mo- 
tion is continuous. Each of those positions is where the point 
was at some instant or other. Between the two end positions on 
the line, the point where the motion began and the point where 
it stopped, there is no point of the line which does not belong to 
that series. We have thus an infinite series of successive positions 
of a continuously moving point, and in that series are included 
all the points of a certain piece of line-room. May we say then 
that the line is made up of that infinite series of points ? 

“Yes ; if we mean no more than that the series makes up the 
points of the line. But xo, if we mean that the line is made up of 
those points in the same way that it is made up of a great many 
very small pieces of line. A point is not to be regarded as a part 
of a line, in any sense whatever. It is the boundary between 
two parts.’” 

Surely Zeno would have welcomed all this as directly estab- 
lishing his position. ‘When a point moves along a line, we 
know that between any two portions of it there is an infinite num- 
ber . . . of intermediate positions.” “ Infinite means without 
any end.” The positions with which we are dealing are “the 
successive positions of a continuously moving point.” Hence, to 
complete its motion over any given line whatever, the moving 
point must pass, one by one, an endless series of positions, and 
must finish with the exd position. If the moral of this is not that 
a point cannot move along a line, there is no validity in human 
reasonings. 

Again: The moving point must take, one by one, the “ suc- 
cessive positions’ in the series. Even the (conscious or uncon- 
scious) Kantian has his preference in absurdities, and rejects some 
rather than others. Clifford does not conceive the point as in 
two positions at once, or as making some ingenious flank move- 
ment by means of which it can ‘scoop in’ a whole stretch of 


? Professor Clifford has used the word ‘ number’ in two senses, a quantitative and a 
qualitative. By number in the latter sense he means simply ‘ unlimited units.’ 
® Op. cit., pp. 149-50. 
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line simultaneously. It must move a/oxg the line, from end to 
end, taking one position at a time, and taking them in their order. 
It cannot make jumps, and are not the positions ‘ successive” ? 
Its path seems clearly marked out for it—a smooth road, and 
without turnings. Alas! the line is “‘continuous’’! The point 
cannot take successive positions, for have we not seen that no po- 
sition can immediately succeed any other on a continuous line? 
“‘ Between any two positions there is some intermediate position ; 
between that and either of the others, again, there is some other 
intermediate ; and so on without any end.” Can any living soul 
conceive the gait that must be adopted by a point, which must 
move continuously (without jumps ?) over a line, and yet is de- 
barred from passing from any one position to the next in the 
series? It cannot pass first to some position which is not the 
next, and then get around to the next after a while. That is 
palpably absurd. And it cannot pass to the next at once, for 
there is no next. I can imagine the shade of Zeno rubbing its 
hands over this development of his doctrine. ‘ The way fora 
point to get on,”’ says Clifford, “is for it never to take the next 
step.”’ “Of course that means,’’ adds Zeno with ghostly laughter, 
“that a point cannot get on at all.” 

And what shall we say to the statement that although “all the 
points of a certain piece of line-room” are included in the “ in- 
finite series of successive (stc) positions of a continuously moving 
point,” yet the line is not made up of these points, but is made 
up “‘ of a great many very small pieces of line”? What are these 
small pieces of line, which are to be distinguished from the whole 
series of points? They are not material things, for we are not 
now discussing a bit of string or a chalk-mark, but we are dis- 
cussing a geometrical line, an aspect of space. What lies between 
any two points on the line? More points, for one thing. What 
else? Bits of line. But what are bits of line? When a point 
has moved over a line, has it done anything but pass through a 
series of successive positions? It seems reasonable, at first sight, 
to assume that such a series of positions is what we mean by a 
line. We are informed, however, that a point is not to be re- 
garded as fart of aline in any sense whatever. It is “ the bound- 
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ary between two parts.” Does the assumption of these bits of 
line, which are not positions, but lie between positions, make 
more comprehensible the motion of a point over a line? 

Manifestly not. If the bits of line could be supposed to take 
up some of the line-room in such a way as to reduce the number 
of points, they might be of some help, but no one supposes them 
to do this. Bits of line or no bits of line, the moving point must 
occupy successively all the positions in an infinite series. And 
if we turn our attention from the points, and confine it to the bits 
of line, we are no better off. If the number of points is endless, 
so is the number of bits of line, for these separate the points, 
which are only their boundaries, and we are forced to ask our- 
selves how an endless series of bits of line can come to an end in 
a last bit which completes the line. It is not a whit easier to 
conceive of a given finite line as composed of bits of line, than it is 
to conceive of it as composed of points, if we once admit that the 
line in question is infinitely divisible. _We have only added a new 
element of mystification. What do we mean by these mys- 
terious bits of line? Has the point which is passing over a series 
of positions anything whatever to do with them? Do they really 
separate the positions, so that they must be jumped in getting 
along the series, or does the point, after all, meet nothing but 
positions, never that which separates them? 

The attempt is sometimes made to avoid the difficulty of as- 
suming that a point moving over a line can progressively exhaust 
an infinite series, by laying much emphasis upon the fact that the 
members of the series are exceedingly small, and can be passed 
over with great rapidity. Infinitesimal spaces, it is argued, are 
passed over in infinitesimal times, and all these infinitesimals are 
included in the finite space and time of the motion. But it must 
be evident to anyone capable of the least clearness of thought 
that quibbling over the size of the members of the series, in the 
case either of space or of time, is wholly wide of the mark. 
Whether things are big or little, if the supply of them be truly 
endless, one can never get to the end of the supply. The rapidity 
with which the terms of the series are exhausted has obviously no 
effect in facilitating an approach to that which cannot, by hy- 
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pothesis, exist, 7. ¢., to a final term. The proposed solution of 
the problem rests upon the implicit assumption that, provided 
only things are small enough, it is legitimate to reason about 
them in an incoherent way, and to make self-contradictory state- 
ments. I know of no way in which this assumption can be de- 
fended, unless it be by claiming that it is an ‘intuition.’ 

If, then, in order to move a body, I must reach the end of an 
endless series, I may reasonably conclude that I cannot move a 
body. This is as clear as it is possible for anything to be. No 
exception can be taken to Zeno’s argument, if the assumption 
upon which it rests be once granted. One is not at liberty to 
admit that there are difficulties connected with the statement that 
a point can move along an infinitely divisible line, and to hold, 
in spite of these difficulties, that the statement should be ap- 
proved as being the least objectionable that can be made touch- 
ing the subject. One should bear in mind that this amounts to 
saying that what is flatly self-contradictory and, hence, intrinsic- 
ally absurd, is at least less objectionable, as an article of faith, 
than is something else. I wish to emphasize the fact that no op- 
posing doctrine, try as it may, can possibly be worse. At best 
it can only succeed in being as bad. 

The difficulties arising out of the doctrine of the infinite divisi- 
bility of finite spaces have been so long before the philosophic 
public that it is tired of them, and its sense has grown deadened 
to their significance. They are recognized ; they arouse a fugitive 
interest ; they are made to yield a favorable occasion for a pleas- 
ing exercise of the ingenuity, and then they are put back again 
into their box and their existence is ignored. They are not taken 
seriously, and the serious interest with which the ancients ap- 
proached them is even characterized as pathologic. But whether 
we face them or not, the difficulties are there just the same. 
They do not become non-existent merely because they are over- 
looked ; and it is surely a crying disgrace to human reason that 
a theory of the nature of space should complacently be accepted 
as truth, which admittedly runs into unresolved self-contradic- 
tions. So important is it that the reader should clearly realize 
what is implied in the Kantian doctrine, that I will beg his indul- 
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gence while I set forth a rather interesting bit of reasoning, the 
sole defect in which is that it rests upon the assumption contained 
in that doctrine. It is, in all other respects, beyond criticism. 

Let us suppose a point A moving uniformly over a finite line 
éc, at such a rate that it will complete the distance in one second. 

I 

Since the motion is uniform, the point will pass over one half 
of the line in half a second ; it will pass over one half of the re- 
mainder, or one-fourth of the line, in a quarter of a second, etc. 
When the point has passed over the whole line, it will have com- 
pleted the descending series: }, }, }, jy .---0. 

We may set aside for the present purpose the ‘ difficulties’ 
connected with the point’s getting a start along an infinitely 
divisible line, and with the completion of an endless series in 
general. We will accept it as a fact that the line is infinitely 
divisible and can be passed over, in an infinitely divisible second, by 
a point moving at a uniform rate. All these are good Kantian 
assumptions. It seems to follow rigorously that both the line 
and the second are exhausted as our descending series indicates, 
and that both come to an end only when the series is terminated. 
The motion can be completed ; the second can be completed ; the 
series can be completed. In fact, all three ave completed simul- 
taneously. In the case, then, of a point moving uniformly over 
a finite line, we have evidence of the fact that an infinite descend- 
ing series, such as }, }, }, z's ----0, can be, and is, completed. 

Now let us suppose a circular disc set revolving around its 
center, in the plane of this paper, in such a manner that, at the 
first revolution, a point P on its circumference is carried around 
to the place at which it was before in half a second, at the second 
revolution, in a quarter of a second, at the third, in an eighth of 
a second, etc. It is clear that at the end of one second from the 
beginning of the motion the disc will be revolving with infinite 
rapidity, or, in other words, the time of P’s revolution will be 
reduced from half a second to zero. We have here a descending 
series of exactly the same kind as the one we had above; the 
times taken up by the successive revolutions are }, }, }, yg 
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Thus, when the disc is revolving with infinite rapidity, there is 
no time at all between P’s leaving the place at which it was and 
coming back to it again, which means, if it means anything, that 
P is always at the same place. But, since similar reasoning will 
apply to any other position through which P is supposed to pass 
in each of its revolutions (for the interval between its leaving that 
position and returning to it again is reduced to zero by the com- 
pletion of the series), we can prove just as cogently that P is in 
the whole series of positions all the time. We can prove, in other 
words, that when the disc revolves with infinite rapidity, P is 
always all around the disc at once. 

I suggest this argument to those who incline to the at present 
rather unfashionable scholastic notion that the whole soul is simul- 
taneously in all parts of the body—/ota in toto et tota in utraque 
parte. It may be used as a new weapon of defense, and has the 
advantage of being based upon principles admitted by their 
antagonists. If there be any truth in the Kantian doctrine of the 
infinite divisibility of space and time, why should not the soul be 
thus ubiquitous? It has only to move fast enough and it may 
succeed in being everywhere at once. The trick is simple—let 
it reduce to zero the time between its setting out from a given 
spot and its getting around to it again. It will, then, never be 
away from that spot, and it will also always be at every other spot 
in the line of its vibration. To those who find repugnant the 
thought of this midge’s dance of the soul through all parts of the 
body, I suggest that there is nothing in this doctrine to prevent 
one from believing that through it all the soul retains the quiet 
seat in the pineal gland assigned it by Descartes. There it re- 
mains, like a spider at the center of its web; and one can rest 
one’s mind by thus conceiving it. On the other hand, in those 
heroic moods in which the philosopher loves to emphasize the 
magic powers which distinguish mind from matter, independence 
of space and what not, one can reflect upon the storm and stress 
of its inconceivable motion—a motion which appears to resemble 
rest, and yet is its extremest opposite ; a motion which consists 
in being at rest in every place and in no place simultaneously. 
Then one can proudly maintain that, though the soul be in the 
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pineal gland, it is not imprisoned there, like an impotent lump of 
matter, hemmed in by the walls of its cell, and unable to break 
through them. It is there, as it is everywhere, by its own tireless 
energy—there and not there, there and everywhere, a standing 
miracle, a living contradiction. 

The topic is one upon which an enthusiast might dilate; but 
even enthusiasm should not be allowed to run into injustice, 
and the mention of matter reminds me that, for the Kantian, 
matter, too, may have its magical properties. We began with a 
revolving disc, and found that a point upon its circumference may 
be, under certain conditions, all around the disc at once. But if 
this be so, it must be possible for a material particle in the tire of 
a revolving wheel to be all around the wheel at once, when the 
wheel is revolving with infinite rapidity, and, thus, to occupy the 
same space with all the other particles in its path. Is this a new 
insight into the constitution of matter? Shall we say that every 
particle of matter excludes from the space it occupies every other 
particle when, and only when, its motion is not too rapid? Or 
shall we say that, although it zs conceivable that an infinite series 
may be completed by a point moving along a line, yet it zs ot 
conceivable that an infinite series can be completed by the revo- 
lutions of a disc? Is it an ‘intuition’ that there is this difference 
between moving points and revolving discs ? 

But, it is objected, all this is sheer nonsense; no point can 
possibly be in more than one position at one time, nor is it pos- 
sible that a point should move so rapidly as always to remain in 
the same spot. I answer: Of course it is sheer nonsense; but I 
insist that the whole nonsensical edifice rests upon the one nonsensical 
assumption that an endless series can be completed by a progress 
which results in the attainment of a final term. This is the as- 
sumption to which his peculiar views of the infinite divisibility of 
Space and time force the Kantian. Grant this assumption and the 
rest follows of itself. The reasoning contains no other error. Its 
Steps, briefly stated, are as follows : 

1. If finite spaces and times are infinitely divisible, a point 
moving uniformly over a finite line must be able to pass through 
an endless series of positions and arrive at the very end. 
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2. The total space and time of the motion may be so divided 
as to be truly represented by the descending series }, }, }, zg 

3. If it is possible for one such series to be completed, there 
is absolutely no reason for affirming that another series of ex- 
actly the same kind may not be. 

4. Hence, if it is conceivable that a disc may complete one 
revolution upon its center in half a second, the next in a quarter 
of a second, etc., etc., there is no reason for affirming that it is 
theoretically impossible for it to attain such a rate of speed that 
the time of its revolution will be reduced to zero. 

5. When it is thus reduced to zero, it is clear that there is no 
time whatever during which a point upon the circumference of 
the disc is away from the position in which it was at the begin- 
ning of the motion, etc. 

The conclusions of this reasoning are highly unpalatable ; but 
. there is only one way to avoid them, and that is to repudiate the 
foundations upon which they rest. Perhaps I should amend this 
statement by saying there is only one /ogica/ way to avoid them. 
Practically, of course, we can avoid them by turning our minds 
from the whole subject, and this is what is commonly done. The 
unpleasant consequences of philosophic reasonings may be put to 
rout by an enemy who has not borrowed his arms from Aristotle 
or from his successors. ‘I dine,”’ writes Hume,' “ I play a game 
of backgammon, I converse, and am merry with my friends ; and 
when, after three or four hour’s amusement, I would return to 
these speculations, they appear so cold, and strained, and ridicu- 
lous, that I cannot find it in my heart to enter into them any 
further.” In such a mood logical difficulties are not taken seri- 
ously, and the mind drifts upon the stream of its habitual asso- 
ciations. It is worthy of remark that such moods are by no 
means exclusively the result of relaxation and conviviality. An 
attachment tothe doctrines of this or of that school of thought, 
doctrines to which we have grown accustomed, and which seem 
to place at least some sort of ground under our feet; the agree- 
able sense that we belong to a party, and are not groping our 

' Treatise of Human Nature, Book 1, Part IV, 2 7. 
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way alone in the maze of speculations which confronts the philos- 
opher ; these things, and such as these, may disincline us to take 
seriously even the most serious of difficulties. _We choose to jolt 
our way along upon the old road, even over an occasional self- 
contradiction. It seems better than to seek a smoother track, 
which is little frequented, and which may, for all we know, lead 
anywhere or nowhere. Accordingly, we take up an exposition 
of the inconsistencies which arise out of the Kantian doctrine, read 
it through, indulgently compliment the author upon his ‘ acute- 
ness,’ and, feeling unable to point out any actual flaw in his argu- 
ment, we take our stand upon what may be called the platform 


of the liberal-conservative in philosophy, saying: ‘There are | 


undoubtedly difficulties connected with the doctrine of the infinite 
divisibility of finite spaces, but the way to avoid these difficulties 
is not to repudiate what is undoubted truth, and to take refuge in 
a shallow empiricism,’ etc. Although the occasioning cause may 
be different, our attitude of mind is distinctly Humian, 

Before closing this discussion of the Kantian doctrine of space, 
I must comment briefly upon one attempt to avoid the enormities 
we have been passing in review, which does not repudiate the 
doctrine of the infinite divisibility of finite spaces, and which yet 
does not simply avert its eyes from the painful consequences 
of the doctrine. This attempt consists in maintaining that we are 
not bound to hold that every finite space consists of an infinite 
number of finite spaces, for space is infinitely divisible, not in- 
finitely divided. This quibble—for, although it has a venerable 
history, it is nothing more—need not detain us very long. We 
have only to ask how it helps us in the case of the moving point. 
The line over which the point has moved is infinitely divisible. 
What does this mean? We call a line divisible, because we be- 


lieve that it can be divided; and we believe that it can de divided 
(theoretically of course), because it is composed of parts. we 4 


did not believe it to be composed of parts, we should not regard 
it as divisible. By saying that the line is infinitely divisible, we 
mean simply that it is composed, not of a limited, but of an un- 
limited number of parts; and by saying that the motion of a 
point over it is continuous, we mean that the point must take 
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successively an infinite series of positions. Now our point has 
completed its progress; it is at the end of the line. Has it, or 
has it not, passed over every part of the line? Has it, or has it 
not, been successively in an endless series of positions? It is 
trivial to raise the question whether the parts of the line, the po- 
sitions along it, have been counted or not. If the line is infinitely 
divisible, and if the point moves along it, it evidently comes to the 
end of an endless series at every step of its progress. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOPENHAUER UPON 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


OME time between October, 1865, and August, 1867, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, who was then a student of philology at 

the University of Leipzig, found in an antiquarian shop a copy 
of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.' The book was new to 
him and he carried it home. When he had finished reading it, 
Schopenhauer had gained another disciple. With all the ardor of 
a newly made convert, Nietzsche began to proselyte. He suc- 
ceeded in winning over his friends to the faith, and together they 
paid homage to their divinity. If one was in trouble, the others 
suggested appropriate passages from Schopenhauer’s works. It 
was no mere collection of doctrines that they studied. Schopen- 
hauer was to them an incarnation of the ideal philosopher, a 
friend with whom they came into almost personal relationship. 
Later, when Nietzsche accepted the chair of philology at Bale, 
it was with the express intention of infusing the Schopenhauerian 
spirit into philology.?, When he came to write Unzeitgemdsse 
Betrachtungen, he called one of them Schopenhauer als Ersieher, 
and in it he tried to show what Schopenhauer meant to him. 
The essay, instead of reproducing Schopenhauer’s theories, is 
rather a description of his ‘ physiological influence,’ as Nietzsche 
calls it.’ The importance of a philosopher, he goes on to say, 
rests not so much upon specific doctrines, as upon the example 
that he sets both in his books and in his life; for a philosopher 
is not only a great thinker but a genuine man, and it is in these 
virile qualities that Schopenhauer is preéminent. He makes men 
see what life means, and what are the essentials of a true culture. 
He preaches freedom from the prejudices due to individual sur- 
roundings, to the end that each soul may learn to live its own 
life undisturbed by outside influences.‘ His independence makes 


1 Frau Foérster-Nietzsche - Das Leben Friedrich Nietzsche's, Vol. 1, p. 231. 
Jbid., p. 306. 

3 Werke, Vol. 1, pp. 402-3. 

‘ /bid., pp. 386-392. 
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him the best possible educator (Zrzieher). From him men may 
learn that happiness is not an essential, and that the end of life is 
the establishment of a nobler culture and the production of genius. 
The entire essay is written in such a spirit of enthusiasm that the 
reader is lead almost involuntarily to feel that Schopenhauer is 
one of the greatest names in the history of philosophy. “I be- 
long to the readers of Schopenhauer,’ Nietzsche says, ‘ who 
after they have read the first page of him know with certainty 
that they will read all his pages, and that they will listen to every 
word that he has said.” 

After Nietzsche’s own system had taken more definite shape, 
he threw off his whole-hearted allegiance to his master, and even 
came to feel that in his own nature was to be found the explana- 
tion of the deep significance that Schopenhauer had once had for 
him. Full of the ardor of discipleship, he had read his own ideas 
into the other’s words, and even while making use of the Schopen- 
hauerian forms had filled them with a different content. It may 
be doubted whether Nietzsche was just in this respect to his early 
position and the influences that moulded it. He was too much in 


love with intellectual freedom to find it easy to believe that he had — 


once accepted anyone’s philosophy. Nevertheless, the testimony 
of his books is against him, and it is safe to assume that Schopen- 
hauer’s influence was a real and important one. The problem to 
be solved does not concern its existence, but rather its direction 
and extent. 

Nietzsche’s philosophy presents such different aspects at dif- 
ferent stages of its development that some chronological arrange- 
ment of his views is almost a necessity. His writings lend them- 
selves most readily to a triple division, the three periods of which 
may be called from their different standpoints the zsthetic, the 
intellectual, and the ethical. Each gives an answer to the ques- 
tion that occupied Nietzsche's attention during the whole of his 
literary activity, namely, that of the nature of true culture, or, 
what was practically the same thing for him, the problem of the 
supremely valuable. Nietzsche was always asking what it is that is 
really worth while, and since at different stages of his development 
the world appeared to him under different aspects, his answers 
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were naturally inconsistent. To attempt to trace the influence of 
anyone through so many phases of thought is perhaps a hazard- 
ous undertaking. It is difficult to avoid emphasizing overmuch 
either the differences or the likenesses. Any throughgoing agree- 
ment between Nietzsche and Schopenhauer is precluded by the 
nature of the subjects treated. Nietzsche’s interests were never 
in the direction of metaphysics. He even ridiculed attempts to 
solve the ultimate problem of the universe, sometimes seeming 
to base his scorn less upon the frailty of the human reason than 
upon the conviction that there were no ultimates to be known. 
Schopenhauer, on the other hand, was a metaphysician. He 
took seriously such questions as the nature of the phenomenon 
and the noumenon and the relation of the two to each other. 
He approached the Ding-an-sich with all the traditional reverence 
of a German philosopher. Naturally, the subject matter of his 
philosophy and that of Nietzsche’s had often nothing in com- 
mon. In some respects, however, as has been stated, they re- 
mained closely related, and although these points of agreement 
decreased in number as Nietzsche attained greater independence, 
they nevertheless did not entirely disappear. 

At the time of the publication of Die Geburt der Tragédie in 
1872, Nietzsche was a professed follower of Schopenhauer. 
The subject of the book precluded any discussion of Schopen- 
hauer’s metaphysics, but the published selections from Nietzsche’s 
note-books written at this time show that he accepted most of the 
theories of his master; and even without these explicit state- 
ments the implications of the Geburt would be sufficient to es- 
tablish the importance of Schopenhauer’s influence. The frag- 
ments found in the note-books contain a discussion of the 
ultimate nature of the universe, which, in true Schopenhauerian 
fashion, Nietzsche declares to be the will.' The intellect is 
merely phenomenal : outside of the will and its manifestations 
nothing can be said to exist at all. The will’s efforts to attain 
individuality are the cause of the phenomenal world, of which 
man forms a part. No matter what varied shapes the phenomena 
may assume, in themselves they are less than nothing. Their only 
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value lies in the degree in which they further existence. What- 
ever brings about permanence is affirmed by the will without re- 
gard to any other characteristics. Nietzsche differs from Schopen- 


» hauer in distinguishing between conscious and unconscious idea, 


and also speaks of an original intelligence that logically precedes 
individual existence.’ Individuation is the result of this uncon- 
scious idea, of the universal ideating principle, which seems to 
stand midway between the particular phenomena and the will. 
The difference, however, is not fundamental, and as it had no 
influence upon Nietzsche’s position in other matters, it may 
well be ignored, especially since he deliberately refrained from 
publishing any statement concerning these early metaphysical 
theories. 

The notion of the primal nature of the will is the connecting 
link between Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. In Nietzsche's later 
writings, although he abandoned the distinctively Schopenhau- 
erian form of the theory, he still gave the will the foremost po- 
sition, emphasizing in fact more and more the secondary impor- 
tance of the intellect. To be sure, the will to live has with him 
become the will for power, but it is still the will. He reduces to 
it, all the other manifestations of the mind, and even attempts by 
means of it to explain the world. At least, he says that since 
the will can act only upon will, the one possible reduction of the 
world to simple terms is found in the assumption that the will is 
everywhere present.?_ In no other way can the relation between 
the human will and its environment be made intelligible. To 
complete the simplification, one needs only to suppose that all 
the impulses of the mind are different manifestations of a single 
form of the will, ‘the will for power.’ Unlike Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche nowhere goes into details concerning the cosmological 
side of his theory, so to speak, but devotes all his attention to show- 
ing the omnipresence of the ‘ will for power’ in the life of mankind, 
where it appears not only as the formula for all existence, but 
as the criterion of value as well. All states of consciousness are 
due to it, and are to be measured by the degree in which they 


1 Op. cit., pp. 66, 67. 
8 Werke, Vol. VII, pp. 27, 33, 55-57- 
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express it. There is little attempt to show in detail the presence 
of the will as a basis for the individual ideas and feelings. Its 
fundamental nature was so much a matter of assumption with 
Nietzsche, that he not only wisely refrained from trying to prove 
it, but also felt no obligations to point out its various manifesta- 
tions. He was more interested in establishing the moral value 
of the will, in correlating degrees of will and degrees of morality. 
In doing this he differed radically from Schopenhauer, inasmuch 
as he made the supreme good consist not in complete denial of 
the will, but in its fullest affirmation. 

As soon as one passes from this general attitude to more defi- 
nite theories, the differences between Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
are more numerous than the resemblances. In fact, the one field 
where they were in anything like agreement is esthetics. This 
is doubtless partially due to the early appearance chronologically 
of Nietzsche's positive contributions to the theory of art and to 
art criticism ; but even later his revolt from Schopenhauer was 
scarcely perceptible in this particular field. Even here, however, 
the subjects treated by the two men were as a rule different, but 
the Schopenhauerian spirit of Nietzsche’s work is evident. One 
always has a feeling that, in general, Schopenhauer would have 
treated the subject in the same way, if he had ever had occasion 
to discuss the same questions. 

In fact, an attempt has been made to show that the two forces 
which Nietzsche found in all forms of artistic expression, and which 
he called the Apollinic and the Dionysian, are nothing more nor 
less than Schopenhauer’s Wille and Vorstellung. There are, how- 
ever, two objections to such an identification. - In the first place, 
Nietzsche never even suggested the extension of his forces beyond 
the field of art. He never attempted to apply them to the uni- 
verse as a whole ; and though, if he had done so, the result might 
have been practically Schopenhauer’s ultimates, yet there seems 
to be no reason why any one should insist upon doing in his 
name what he deliberately left undone. The second reason for 
rejecting the proposed parallelism is that the Apollinic and 
Dionysian correspond much more closely to one of Schopen- 
hauer’s specifically zsthetic classifications. Schopenhauer drew 
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a sharp line of division between the pictorial and plastic arts on 
the one side and music on the other, which latter he regarded as 
the more direct expression of the will, and so as more ultimate in 
its nature. Nietzsche made the same distinction with regard to 
his two art forces. The Apollinic finds expression in all the 
static arts; so to speak. The Dionysian, on the contrary, in- 
cludes all the musical and passionate arts, such as lyric poetry, 
and especially music itself. The Apollinic is a dream, the 
Dionysian is intoxication. The latter expresses the will imme- 
diately, without veiling its strength of feeling under the form of 
representation. This is substantially Schopenhauer’s position, 
and the very closeness of the parallel makes the attempted iden- 
tification with Wille and Vorstellung seem the more forced. 
Outside the field of zsthetics the differences between Nietzsche 
and Schopenhauer are everywhere evident. One of the most 
striking is in the valuation put upon truth. Nietzsche regarded 
the history of civilization as made up of one long line of errors, 
without which any advance would have been an impossibility. 
The development of reason, of art, of all the feelings and senti- 
ments that make life full of meaning to us, is based upon false 
ideas. A knowledge of the truth would have been fatal to much 
that is worth having. Schopenhauer’s position is just the oppo- 
site of Nietzsche’s. According to him every error is a deadly 
poison.' The truth and the truth alone is worthy of pursuit. 
Inasmuch as Nietzsche’s most important contributions to phil- 
osophic thought are ethical in nature, any discussion of his rela- 
tions to other writers must concern itself chiefly with the problems 
of morality. Here, from the very nature of Nietzsche’s system, 
one finds no metaphysical basis for the ethics proper, as there is 
in Schopenhauer. The will is assumed as the fundamental factor 
in human life ; and although there is a brief account of its uni- 
versal validity as an explanatory and substantial principle, this is 
altogether a matter of secondary importance, merely a subordinate 
issue that has no vital connection with the more important prob- 
lem of the will as an element of personality. Whether the will 
in this more restricted form is the same in Nietzsche and in Schop- 
1 Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Bk. 1, 3 8. 
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enhauer is a question that hardly admits of a categorical answer. 
If the ‘ will to live’ and the ‘ will for power’ are taken strictly, the 
terms are evidently not identical in meaning. Nevertheless the ‘ will 
to live’ necessarily includes the exercise of power and the effort to 
get it. No existence is possible without a certain amount of 
struggle with other existences, and some degree of success in over- 
coming them. Ofcourse, the desire for life and the desire for power 
sometimes conflict; they are not always the same. The latter, 
at least as described by Nietzsche, is more conscious and might 
be called a higher degree of development. The closeness of the 
parallel between it and the ‘ will to live’ depends entirely upon the 
interpretation of the two principles. They may be put far apart, 
or they may be brought close together ; either procedure admits 
of justification. A middle course would perhaps be the most 
prudent, but here again the amount of likeness and of difference 
to be admitted must remain a matter of individual opinion. 

However the will for power is interpreted, it is the basal prin- \ 
ciple of Nietzsche’s ethics ; and he differed from Schopenhauer in 
that he regarded the exercise of the will not only as a fact, but 
as a moral end. The one thing needful is more life, a healthy 
freedom of feeling and impulse. Nothing could be further from 
quietism than Nietzsche’s deification of force, especially in its 
physical form. The result is an acceptance of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimistic premises, but a denial of the conclusions drawn from 
them. There is no doubt that the world is evil, and that wretch- 
edness is everywhere. Life is full of pain and sorrow for which 
there is no help nor hope, and the future is quite as dark as the 
present and the past. Manisa poor thing, pitiable in his weakness, 
and is not even a healthy animal. All this and more Nietzsche 
believed, but he was never led by it to advocate the inaction of 
despair. The strong man, who is the only being worthy of consid- 
eration, fights the harder when fate is against him. No pain can 
overcome him, because he will yield to nothing. He is strong 
enough even to live without hope. He recognizes the condition 
of the world, he has no illusions, but the very abundance of oppo- 
sition gives him a fierce joy in his own power of overcoming 
evil. He is always and everywhere a fighter with no desire to 
yield. 
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It may be questioned whether such a position as Nietzsche's 
can properly be denominated pessimism. To call it optimism 
seems absurd, and yet according to it life certainly does offer 
something worth the having. Evil may be predominant, but 
so long as a man can struggle against it, life is good. There is 
no suggestion of despair, no feeling that salvation should be sought 
in the negation of the will. Nietzsche’s own name for his position 
describes it exactly. His attitude toward life is that of a ‘tragic 
optimist.’ 

Great as is the difference between Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
with regard to their valuation of life, they are no less fat apart 
in their relative estimation of the virtues. In fact, one of the 
main incentives to Nietzsche's work in ethics seems to have been 
his opposition to Schopenhauer’s view of sympathy. Instead of 
making sympathy the chief virtue, he put it among the vices, and 
could find no terms opprobrious enough for those thinkers who 
might defend it. In his eyes it was a mark of weakness, a dis- 
grace to both giver and receiver. In the one it shows a desire to 
pry into another’s secrets, a total lack of delicacy and reserve ; in 
the other, a willingness to acknowledge oneself beaten and no 
longer self-sufficient. To found all morality upon sympathy is 
to make every man a slave, whose only criterion of worth is 
that which makes life easier. 

Nietzsche classes with sympathy all the allied virtues, such as 
humility and self-sacrifice. These he regards as positively vicious, 
and the only qualities that he considers worthy of praise are those 
characteristic of the warrior. Strength and power, and pleasure 
in using them are the virtues of a free man. Nothing that does 
not express these in some form or other deserves the name of 
virtue. Complete independence, complete self-assertion, a certain 
ruthlessness and cruelty are all so much superior to sympathy 
that a comparison is almost impossible. 

The ethical ideals of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche evidently 
differ as much and in the same way as does their estimation of 
the different ethical qualities. For the former, the highest end of 
human existence is found in the negation of the will to live. The 
first step toward its attainment is sympathy with the sufferings of 
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others, in which state one feels the underlying identity of all life, 
even of all being. As this feeling is strengthened, the futility of 
effort becomes more evident, all desire is suppressed, and life 
itself ceases to be worth a thought. The final stage is complete 
quietism, the negation of all positive physical and mental life. The 
ethical ideal held up by Schopenhauer is that of the Buddhist 
monk. For both, existence is the greatest of evils, involving all 
the others, and the saint is he who approaches most closely to 
the state of Nirvana. 

It would be impossible to conceive any form of the ethical ideal 
more opposed to that of Nietzsche. As his chief virtues are those ~ 
that best further aggressive life, so his ideal is complete self- | 
affirmation. Its embodiment is the warrior, who crushes all 
opposition by the exercise of his own strength and power. The 
ethical aim is not life for others but life for self. The develop- 
ment of one’s own personality, self-expression, freedom from 
restraint even by ideas, are at once means to the will for power 
and also a part of the end. Napoleon was the incarnation of the 
noble idea. He had the capacity for power and the will to use it 
without mis#Wwings. The aim for man is self-assertion, and all 
that interferes with it is to be ruthlessly cast aside. 

In the face of such great differences between Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer, what is the close connection in their views that 
is commonly assumed to exist? We have found no great simi- 
larity in their theories, and their interests were on the whole even 
more widely separated. Yet the relation between them was a 
real and important one. What seems especially to have at- 
tracted Nietzsche to Schopenhauer was a radical independence 
of tradition and public opinion, and where he praises the latter’s 
work it is usually for this freedom from outside influences. 
Schopenhauer was a man who gloried in disagreeing with estab- 
lished authority, living or dead ; and he was able to find little to 
praise in the systems of any philosophers except Plato and Kant. 
His manner of expressing his criticisms was often personal in its 
tone and could hardly fail to be offensive to many of -his read- 
ers. He advocated greater freedom in many lines of thought, 
and the fact that the results in his own case were a different 
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form of dogmatism, rather than more open-mindedness, probably 
recommended his standpoint to Nietzsche all the more. It was 
exactly the intellectual attitude that appealed most strongly to 
him. He controverted many of Schopenhauer’s views with great 
bitterness, but he always recognized that here was an enemy 
worthy of him; and his strictures were never contemptuous. 
The chief bond between the two men was that of a similar 
intellectual personality; and though Schopenhauer’s influence 
upon the latter periods of Nietzsche’s philosophy was not always 
positive, and often appears quite indefinite, it was no less real. 

Grace Near Dotson. 

WELLs COLLEGE. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF PROFESSOR SIDGWICK’S 
PROOF OF UTILITARIANISM.' 


O attempt will here be made to estimate the value of the late 
Professor Sidgwick’s total contribution to Ethics. The 
purpose of the present paper is merely to examine, with such 
care as the limited time at our disposal will permit, the crucial 
argument in the Methods of Ethics, by which the author seeks to 
provide Utilitarianism with an Intuitional basis, and thus to bring 
together these two ethical methods, which had hitherto for the 
most part pursued parallel, if not divergent, lines of development. 
It will be remembered that this comes nearly at the end of Book 
1, on “ Intuitionism,” and is supposed to represent the logical 
outcome of the preceding very careful analysis and criticism of 
the Intuitional method. The argument as a whole naturally falls 
into two main divisions: (1) the determination of what may be 
regarded as truly intuitive moral principles ; and (2) the determi- 
nation of the nature of the Good, which, as it turns out, can alone 
give to these purely formal principles of conduct the concrete 
character which they require, if they are to be employed as actual 
guides in moral action. 

In his examination of Intuitionism, and his attempt to discover 
in it a residuum of tenable doctrine, Professor Sidgwick has, in 
one respect at least, observed most commendable caution. He 
has pitilessly analyzed the conventional tautological propositions, 
and candidly pointed out the inconsistencies that are inevitable, 
so long as Intuitionism is regarded as affirming an aggregate of 
independent, but at the same time absolutely valid, particular 
principles, corresponding in detail to the various recognized vir- 
tues. The result of this searching examination, as will be re- 
membered, is a good deal the same in the latest as in the earliest 
edition. In the first edition of the Methods (1874), Samuel 
Clarke’s maxims of Equity and Beneficence were accepted as 

* Read before the Philosophical Section of the American Psychological Association 
at Baltimore, December, 1900. 
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really intuitive—‘as much so as the axioms of mathematics.” 
In the later editions (e. g., 5th ed., 1893), the statements are some- 
what more guarded ; but it is still held that in the principles of Jus- 
tice and Benevolence, as commonly recognized, “ there is at least a 
self-evident element, immediately cognizable by abstract intu- 
ition,” ' while a third intuitive principle, that of rational Pru- 
dence, is also admitted. The explicit formulation of this third 
principle in the later editions need not be regarded as in itself 
particularly significant, since it might very reasonably be held 
that the principle was implicitly recognized as intuitive in the 
earlier treatment ; but it is to be noted that, in the later and 
more elaborate form of the author’s proof of Utilitarianism, with 
which we are here more particularly concerned, this principle 
of rational Prudence is regarded as in a sense more ultimate 
than that of Benevolence, since it is accepted as logically codrdi- 
nate with, if not logically prior to, the more general principle 
(not named, as we shall see) from which that of Benevolence is 
deduced. 

Assuming, then, as of course we must, that this later enumera- 
tion of three intuitive principles, corresponding to the virtues, 
rational Prudence, Benevolence, and Justice, accurately repre- 
sents the author's later, if not also his earlier view as to the In- 
tuitional foundation of Ethics, it may be well first to recall the 
precise form in which these principles are given. The two which 
are certainly treated as intuitive are: (1) the principle which is 
supposed to underlie the ordinary conception of Justice, viz. : “ It 
cannot be right for 4 to treat 2 in a manner in which it would 
be wrong for & to treat A, merely on the ground that they are 
two different individuals, and without there being any difference 
between the natures or circumstances of the two which can be 
stated as a reasonable ground for difference of treatment ”’ ; and (2) 
the principle of rational Prudence just referred to, viz., that 
one part of a given conscious experience is not to be regarded, 
other things being equal, as of more importance than any other 
equal part of the same experience. The precise formulation of 
the third supposed intuition, from which the abstract principle of 
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rational Benevolence is directly deduced, will be considered 
when we come to see how it is actually derived by the author. 

Now, in connection with these supposed intuitions, three 
closely related questions at once present themselves: (1) Are 
any or all of these principles to be accepted as really intuitive, 
without further examination? (2) What, exactly, does each of 
these principles imply? (3) Are they all to be regarded as 
strictly on the same plane? If the first question be answered in 
the affirmative, the two others may perhaps be regarded as super- 
fluous ; otherwise they will most certainly be relevant. As re- 
gards the first question, it is difficult to see that Professor Sidg- 
wick has taken the necessary steps to prove that any of these 
principles are intuitive, even granting for the time that they all 
may very well be such. Throughout the treatise he has studiously 
avoided all metaphysical and epistemological questions, and, on 
the whole, this has been most fortunate for his treatment of 
Ethics ; but it is difficult to see how one is to prove that the 
principles in question are strictly intuitive, without for the time 
passing over into Epistemology. The mere fact that, when sepa- 
rately considered, they commend themselves to common sense, 
which seems to be the test depended upon by the author, is 
plainly insufficient ; for the result of philosophical reflection very 
commonly is to show that what common sense unites must be 
separated, and that what common sense separates must be 
united. 

Since, then, we cannot accept these principles as intuitive without 
further examination ; and since we cannot directly raise episte- 
mological questions without entering into those very discussions 
which the author explicitly avoids, it seems fairest to pass on 
at once to the two remaining, very closely related questions : 
What, exactly, does each of these principles imply? And, in 
particular, are they all to be regarded as strictly on the same 
plane? Professor Sidgwick himself suggests one important dif- 
ference, in making the transition from his treatment of the so- 
called intuition of Justice to that of the intuitions which are sup- 
posed to correspond to rational Prudence and Benevolence. He 
says: “The principle just discussed [Justice], which seems to be 
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more or less clearly implied in the common notion of ‘ fairness’ 
or ‘ equity,’ is obtained by considering the similarity of the indi- 
viduals that make up a Logical Whole or Genus. There are 
others, no less important, which emerge in the consideration of 
the similar parts of a Mathematical or Quantitative Whole.” ' 

Now it is partly because the principle of Justice, as here formu- 
lated, does not depend upon this conception of a quantitative 
whole, which to many seems inapplicable to Ethics, that it almost 
inevitably appears more ultimate than the other two principles, in 
the particular form here given, whether or not one think proper 
to ascribe to it a strictly intuitive character. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that this principle, viz., that “it cannot be right for A to 
treat B in a manner in which it would be wrong for Z to treat A, 
merely on the ground that they are two different individuals,” 
is much more extensive in its application than what is ordinarily 
understood by Justice. This fact is not sufficiently recognized 
by the author. Yet from the mere statement of the principle, it 
is evident that it applies at least to all our moral relations to 
others. It is thus a regulative principle, applicable to rational 
Benevolence, quite as much as to Justice, though so abstract that 
the subordinate principles, justice and benevolence as ordinarily 
understood, need to be formulated before this general principle 
can be of much practical assistance in directing moral conduct. 
But if one consider the matter more closely, it will be evident 
that this same abstract principle, here called that of Justice, ap- 
plies not merely to all our conduct which directly concerns others, 
but equally to that part of our conduct which more immediately 
concerns ourselves; for any recognized form of ethical theory 
demands some reason for our treating ourselves differently from 
others, though the reasons accepted as valid no doubt vary quite 
considerably. 

It thus gradually becomes evident that the principle which we 
are examining is not a particular ethical principle at all, but rather 
an abstract statement of that postulate of objectivity, or impar- 
tiality, which is implied in all ethical reasoning as such. Whether 
or not one call this postulate an intuition depends, of course, upon 
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one’s theory of knowledge. At any rate, from the epistemolog- 
ical point of view, it would appear to be ona plane with the most 
fundamental methodological postulates of the various sciences 
and disciplines ; it is not a particular principle, referring to any 
one side of our moral experience more than to all others. 

When we come to consider the supposed intuitions correspond- 
ing to rational Prudence and Benevolence, as here formulated, it 
soon becomes evident that we are dealing with relatively subor- 
dinate principles, and principles that involve certain assumptions 
that are likely to make them less universally acceptable. The 
principle of rational Prudence—viz., that one should aim at one’s 
good on the whole—looks at first very innocent, at any rate so 
long as the Good is left undefined, and so long as the point in- 
sisted upon merely is that “ difference of priority and posteriority 
in time is not a reasonable ground for having more regard to the 
consciousness of one moment than to that of another.” But 
when it develops that this principle is regarded as logically sep- 
arate from, and apparently as logically prior to, that of Benevo- 
lence, it needs little argument to prove that this supposed ‘in- 
tuition’ is by no means free from certain assumptions which 
themselves assuredly have no intuitive basis. 


The most important, perhaps, is the highly questionable as- 


sumption that there is a good for me that is originally separate 
from the good of others. This at once commits one to that 
“dualism of the Practical Reason,” which Professor Sidgwick 
frankly admits in the final chapter of the Methods. But this is 
not all. When Professor Sidgwick argues that all that is neces- 
sarily implied is that the Good be “conceived as a mathematical 
whole, of which the integrant parts are realized in different parts 
or moments of a lifetime,” he partly suggests a really serious 
difficulty. Asa matter of fact, the Good is here assumed to be 
not merely a mathematical whole—which might vaguely suggest 
certain internal relations—but a quasi-physical aggregate, as op- 
posed to an organic whole. And this plainly begs the question, 
as against certain forms of ethical theory for which the author 
has no sympathy, ¢. g., Self-realization. 

How important this latter assumption really is, can readily be 
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seen from the use which Professor Sidgwick makes of it ; for 
he immediately proceeds to base his further argument upon this 
questionable analogy. Just as the notion of individual good is 
“constructed by comparison and integration of the different 
‘goods’ that succeed one another in the series of our conscious 
states,” so the notion of Universal Good may be found “‘ by com- 
parison and integration of the goods of all individual human—or 
sentient—existences.’’ In other words, consider the Good, what- 
ever that may prove to be, in abstraction from the nature of the 
being for whom it is the Good, and the question of more or less 
is all that remains. Mathematics, the most abstract of all the 
sciences, is at least ideally applicable here in the most thorough- 
going fashion, precisely because we are dealing with something 
that is already abstract. 

It should be observed that we have not even yet obtained the 
desired intuition of rational Benevolence—which is emerging 
rather slowly for an intuition—viz., the principle “that each 
one is morally bound to regard the good of any other individual 
as much as his own, except in so far as he judges it to be less, 
when impartially viewed, or less certainly knowable or attainable 
by him.” This is confessedly a deduction, though a perfectly 
logical one, from the more general principle—here employed, 
but unnamed—that ‘the good of one individual is not as such to 
be preferred to that of any other individual.’ 

Now what is this unnamed principle, here treated as the real 
ultimate, from which the principle of rational Benevolence is 
regarded as merely a corollary? Professor Sidgwick does injus- 
tice to the strength of his own argument, such as it is, by repre- 
senting this principle as suggested by analogy, ¢. ¢., by arguing 
that, just as one part of the individual’s good is of no more im- 
portance than any other equal part, so one part of the total good 
(or good of all) is of no more importance than any other equal 
part of the same. This is making the all-important transition from 
the subjective, in the sense of merely self-regarding, attitude to the 
objective ethical attitude altogether too easily. As a matter of fact, 
this unnamed principle, here treated as an ultimate, is merely the 
original so-called principle of Justice, translated into terms of 
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the Good. Any deduction from it, therefore, like the abstract 
principle of Benevolence, involves the same assumption, viz., that 
moral distinctions are to be interpreted in terms of the Good, in- 
stead of in terms of duty, good will, etc., an assumption which, 
no matter how capable of being justified by argument, can by no 
means be regarded as intuitive. Of the author’s abstract princi- 
ple of Benevolence, then, we must conclude: (1) that it is a de- 
duction from another principle, rather than a separate intuition ; 
and (2) that the principle from which it is deduced cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as an intuition, even if we should accept the 
so-called principle of Justice as such. 

So much then, for the three fundamental so-called ‘ intuitions,’ 
which are regarded by Professor Sidgwick as affording the needed 
Intuitional foundation for Ethics.‘ By themselves, however, these 
intuitions are insufficient, according to his own admission ; for he 
holds that they all equally imply a Good, still undetermined, of 
which they are to be regarded as ‘ distributive’ principles. That 
this is true even of Justice, is asserted in the following definite 
statement : “ Justice (when regarded as essentially and always a 
virtue) lies in distributing Good (or evil) impartially according to 
right rules.’”” 

Before passing on to this second main division of the author’s 
proof of Utilitarianism, which fortunately will not detain us long, 
viz: the determination of the nature of the Good, which all of 
these so-called ‘intuitions’ are supposed to imply, and of which 
they are regarded as ‘ distributive ’ principles, two preliminary criti- 
cisms require to be made: (1) The very abstract principle of 
Justice, at any rate, which has turned out to be merely the pos- 
tulate of objectivity, or impartiality, implied in all ethical reason- 
ing, does not logically imply an apportionment of the Good, as 
the author holds that all of these principles do, precisely because 
it is so abstract that it applies to the Duty Ethics as well as to the 
various forms of the Ethics of the Good. (2) It must not hastily 
be assumed that even the subordinate principles, rational Prudence 


1 Of ‘*the axiom of Rational Benevolence ’’ in particular, he has said a little be- 
fore, that it is, in his view, ‘‘ required as a rational basis for the Utilitarian system.’’ 
*P. 393. 
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and Benevolence, which, as here formulated, do undoubtedly imply 
the conception of the Good, are necessarily to be regarded as ‘ dis- 
tributive,’ rather than as ‘regulative,’ principles. Whether they 
are to be the one or the other, depends entirely upon the nature of 
the Good, still left undetermined. 

It is impossible here to enlarge upon this distinction between 
‘ distributive’ and ‘regulative’ principles ; but fortunately it is 
at once fairly obvious and quite commonly recognized. If the 
Good be conceived as something, ¢. g., happiness, which is to be 
portioned out, as nearly as may be, into equal parts, these princi- 
ples will of course have to be regarded as externally distributive. 
If, on the other hand, the Good be conceived as organic in ¢har- 
acter, ¢. g., Self-realization, or even ‘health of the social or- 
ganism,’ we can no longer speak of ‘distribution’ merely, as if 
a lump sum of money were to be impartially distributed. On 
the contrary, all the principles of Ethics — these as much as any 
others — must then be regarded as internally regulative, and as 
deriving their specific character from the concrete nature of the 
Good. 

But let us return to Professor Sidgwick’s own argument. 
What is the Good, which is supposed to be implied by all three 
of these principles, here treated as distributive ? It should be 
carefully noted that this problem, by far the most important of 
all for any form of ethical theory except pure Intuitionism, is not 
here discussed with anything like philosophical thoroughness. 
The attempt rather seems to be to show what, on the whole, 
commends itself to common sense as the Good. This is particu- 
larly disappointing, since the direct investigation of the problem 
has been deferred so long. After remarking that it will not do 
to say that virtue itself is the Good, since that would involve one 
in an obvious logical circle, the author provisionally identifies the 
Good with ‘desirable conscious or sentient life.’ But he further 
observes that not all psychical existence can be regarded as ulti- 
mately desirable, “‘ since psychical life as known to us includes 
pain as well as pleasure, and so far as it is painful, it is not de- 
sirable.”” This, of course, frankly assumes that ‘ desirable’ con- 
sciousness is happiness or pleasure. Now he urges that this is 
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the only possible criterion of feeling as feeling ; and further that 
both cognition and volition, taken strictly by themselves, are quite 
neutral in respect of desirability. The details of the argument 
may be neglected, for, as will readily be seen, the result is a fore- 
gone conclusion. By this highly abstract method,— which prac- 
tically begs the question, by arbitrarily isolating the different 
sides of consciousness,— happiness, or pleasure, is vindicated as 
the only practicable test of what is desirable in conscious life. 
And the Good being thus defined, the author holds that we are 
finally at liberty to regard the three genuine moral intuitions, re- 
lating respectively to Prudence, Justice, and Beneficence, as afford- 
ing the needed Intuitional basis of pure Universalistic Hedonism 
or Utilitarianism. 


Little need be said by way of summary. As the chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, it is evident that Professor Sidg- 
wick’s proof of Utilitarianism equally involves the validity of his 
treatment of the three fundamental ‘intuitions’ and his hasty de- 
termination of the nature of the Good, which he holds that all of 
these intuitions imply. As regards the three supposed intuitions, 
we found that they were by no means on the same plane. The 
so-called intuition of Justice turned out to be merely the postu- 
late of objectivity, or impartiality, implied in all ethical reasoning 
as such, and not a separate intuition, referring to one part of 
moral conduct more than to others. From the epistemological 
point of view, therefore, it appeared to be closely analogous to 
the most fundamental methodological postulates of the various 
sciences and disciplines. 

Moreover, to the relatively subordinate principles of rational 
Prudence and Benevolence, also assumed as intuitive and ap- 
parently as being on the same plane with that of Justice, two 
special criticisms were found to apply: (1) The assumption of 
an original separateness between the interest of each individual 
and that of all others could not be conceded. (2) We found 
that only the principle of rational Prudence was really treated as 
a separate intuition, that of Benevolence having been arrived at 
indirectly. The first step was the disguised translation of the 
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original principle of Justice into terms of the Good, a conversion 
which itself should have been justified by argument. The second 
step was a deduction from this principle in its modified form. 
The principle of Benevolence, therefore, as here formulated, is at 
least twice removed from being an intuition in the proper sense, 
even if the author’s abstract principle of Justice be regarded as 
such. 

Again, we have seen that these principles do not, as the author 
claims, all imply a Good, still undetermined, of which they are 
to be regarded as ‘distributive’ principles. The so-called principle 
of Justice is so abstract that it does not necessarily imply the 
conception of the Good at all. Even rational Prudence and 
Benevolence, as here formulated, are not necessarily to be re- 
garded as ‘distributive’ principles merely. That will depend 
upon the nature of the Good, still left undetermined ; for if the 
Good, ¢. g., turns out to be Self-realization, or even ‘health of the 
social organism,’ no particular principle of Ethics can be regarded 
as externally distributive, but all must rather be regarded as in- 
ternally regulative, and as deriving their specific character from 
the concrete nature of the Good. Finally, even assuming these 
principles to be ‘ distributive,’ the author’s hasty determination of 
the nature of the Good hardly pretends to be a philosophical 
treatment of this all-important problem, but is rather an attempt 
to justify Hedonism to common sense. When he practically 
rests his case upon the argument that pleasure is the only possible 
criterion of the value of feeling as feeling, he unconsciously begs 
the question, which is, and must remain, whether or not the 
value of conscious life is to be determined solely in terms of 
feeling. 

Ernest ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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A STUDY IN THE LOGIC OF THE EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


PLURALISM : EMPEDOCLES AND DEMOcRITUS. 


HAT any study of pluralism is a study, not merely in the 
history of philosophy or apart from historical setting in 
technical metaphysics, but also in a field which is bounded only 
by human experience, seems to me to go quite without saying, 
and yet I would have it understood that at least between the lines 
of what follows this general point of view is in my mind. Plural- 
ism refers not only to the doctrine of a number, finite or infinite, 
of physical or psychical elements or entities in the universe, but 
also to any recognition, open or implicit, of a number of cases of 
anything, or stages in any process, or points in any argument, or 
classes in society, or parts of the self; and the conclusions which 
follow should be applied mutatis mutandis to all these several 
pluralisms, and to as many others as anybody, perhaps any good 
pluralist, might care toenumerate. The doctrines of Empedocles 
and Democritus—or Leucippus ?—which are to be discussed spe- 
cifically are only the figures on these pages through which I 
would demonstrate a universal proposition. And this besides: 
They are selected in grateful recognition of the rich field for study 
which even the early Greek philosophers have given to modern 
thinkers. 

Among the early Greeks, pluralism was an inevitable conclu- 
sion from the peculiar monism of the Eleatics. Eleaticism had re- 
duced the physical account of the world, so far as this could re- 
tain monistic form, to the merest bubble that was at the very 
point of bursting even with the Eleatics themselves and of pre- 
cipitating a physical pluralism. Whether one considers the empty 
unity of Being, which because empty—a negative term, observe 
—was virtually or intensively plural, or recognizes that Being by 
its very abstraction once for all took unity away from physical 
things, the case is clear that physical pluralism was bound to 
succeed Eleaticism. Perhaps the Eleatic Melissos felt this, when 
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he said, defending Eleaticism by assuming pluralism: “If we 
should assert . . . that things are many, we should still be bound 
to say that each thing is such as the Eleatics declared the One to 
be’’ ; but, even if he did not, his statement is most significant, and 
Empedocles and Democritus, teaching in their different ways that 
things were many, and more or less directly that each was the 
One, were living witnesses to its truth. 

Empedocles’s pluralism was cruder than Democritus’s, being a 
finite pluralism. That of Democritus was infinite. Thus Empe- 
docles recognized only a fixed number of elements, earth, air, 
fire, and water. And what I wish to examine particularly is the 
inner logic of the projection of a finite pluralism to infinity, or his- 
torically the movement of thought from Empedocles to De- 
mocritus. Presumably, for example, a finite pluralism—and 
whether there be only four elements recognized or seventy is ot 
no moment—has its own peculiar conception of change, while 
an infinite pluralism, a genuine atomism, if the negative really has 
any motive, really stands for anything, must have a different con- 
ception, but what the difference is, and exactly why it is, need to 
be determined. 

So, to begin in a very simple way, a world of finite elements is 
bound to lack unity, to be a world of gaps. Only a world of 
unity, however, can satisfy thought, even the thought of a finite 
pluralist ; and what the thinker fails to recognize directly is sure 
to force itself upon his indirect recognition, for thought always 
conserves its universe.'’ For a finite pluralist, then, something 
besides the elements is logically necessary, something to com- 
pensate for the finiteness, or conserve the required unity, or fill the 

! That thought always conserves its universe is a principle of which I think there 
can be no doubt, and yet it does not seem to me to have had due recognition. This, 
however, is not the place for discussion of it. Only let me suggest that we see it 
illustrated in the ‘ working hypotheses,’ logical constructions that they are, of any 
special science. These ‘working hypotheses’ work, because, however unwittingly 
or indirectly, they do really compensate for the neglects of specialism. Again, in 
further illustration, any system of thought may be defined as a system of mutually 
corrective or compensative errors. Thought cannot go wrong. It may be wrong to 
think of an arbitrary God, or spirit of good, working upon the world from without, but 
those who have thought of such a God have always thought also of an arbitrary Devil 


or Spirit of Evil, and the two opponents have saved each other from doing any vio- 
lence to reality. 
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offensive gaps, and in response to this need, force is introduced into 
the order of things. But why force instead of another element or 
other elements? Merely because other elements cannot pos- 
sibly satisfy the demands of thought. Other elements, that are 
simply elements, mere passive substances, cannot possibly give 
the required unity to the plural world. Only something active in 
its nature, that is to say, something external to the elements and 
qualitatively other than they and calculated to take them out of 
themselves, can ever fill the want, and such a thing is what is 
known as a force. 

But, secondly, force so conceived, so derived, is of course ar- 
bitrary ; it is arbitrary just because it is external or ‘ other,’ or 
just because it has to make the elements reach beyond themselves, 
or to impose its own special nature upon them. Accordingly, 
again, for the sake of the conservation of reality, for the sake of 
the unity that thought has to insist upon, the admitted force can- 
not be single; it must at least be double; there must be two ar- 
bitrary but opposing or counteracting and so conserving forces. 
A single arbitrary force would be at once annihilative and crea- 
tive. For a finite pluralism, in short, material or substantial ex- 
istence and causation as the source of change are bound to be 
separate functions or separate realities ; they cannot be mutually 
inclusive ; they cannot be identical. And then the force upon 
which the causation depends must be at least double, say on the 
one hand integrating or organizing or attractive, and on the other 
disintegrating or differentiating or repulsive ; the two of course 
producing a rhythm by tending to act, not together, but in turn. 
Thus Empedocles, in addition to his four elements, recognized 
the two opposite forces of love and hate, which, rising and fall- 
ing, or ‘passing in’ and ‘passing out’ successively, produced a 
rhythm. 

Here somebody is quite likely to suggest or even to insist that 
to make the causative force or forces external to the elements is 
not at all necessary, since all the demands of thought would be 
fully satisfied if the elements themselves possessed the powers 
of compensating for their finiteness. This, however, would be 
fatal treachery to the finite elements as elements, making them 
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more than merely elements, and so directly and openly betraying 
the pluralistic position, or, if not that, it would be sheer occult- 
ism, and occultism is certainly of a piece with externalism. Em- 
pedocles’s interpreters have found him vacillating between think- 
ing of his forces as independent realities acting ad extra, and 
thinking of them as only special properties of two, or of two 
groups, of his four elements, and his vacillation, whether real or 
imagined, would evidently be fully justified in that the two views 
really amount to one and the same thing. Occultism is exter- 
nalism. 

Still, thirdly, the state of mind to which vacillation between 
occultism and externalism points, showed itself in another way 
that has real importance. The two forces were often also other 
elements in Empedocles’s consciousness, his original four becom- 
ing six. The forces were sources of limitation to the elements, 
and the finite can never be finite, or limited, except through its 
own kind. There were gaps between the elements, and these, 
again, could be filled only in kind. Or, once more, in the whole 
history of human thought, wherever appeal has been made to 
something outside, to something external or ‘ other,’ the appeal 
has been satisfied only by some disguise, some new case or some 
new manifestation of that from which it was made, and sooner or 
later the disguise itself has been cast aside. Indeed, is it not 
even as much a law of thought that another world, even a nega- 
tive of this, must be brought into this, made real in terms of this, as 
it isa law of physics that action always meets with an equiva- 
lent reaction? For my own part, I am far from prepared to say 
that the two laws are not one and the same. But, be that as it 
may, the two external forces of a finite pluralism have no choice 
after all but to enter the world as other elements. 

Does not this flatly contradict the statement made above that 
thought in its effort to make pluralism an adequate account of a 
universe can not possibly be satisfied with other elements? I 
think not, for the two added elements are now seen to be more 
than mere elements, being forces also, never losing their charac- 
ter as forces, and actually standing forth as witnesses to the in- 
adequacy of the pluralistic conception of what an element really 
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is. Indeed, we are here confronting what is only a special case 
of a very general principle. In brief, addition of others in kind 
to any given number of things really involves qualitative as well 
as quantitative change. Other elements can not be merely other 
elements ; the addition of elements, or cases, or points, or per- 
sons, or parts, really changes even that to which it is made. 

So in a finite pluralism (1) force as apart from mere substantial 
existence in the form of passive elements is a necessary supple- 
mentary or compensating conception; (2) this external arbitrary 
force is double, there being in reality two forces which counter- 
act each other and give to the process of the universe a rhythmi- 
cal character; and (3) the two forces have to figure as other 
elements, but other both quantitatively and qualitatively. A 
finite pluralism, therefore, both with regard to the fixed number, 
four or seventy or any other larger or smaller, upon which it 
establishes itself, and with regard to its idea of what an element 
is, evidently contains an irresistible motive or impulse of escape 
from itself. Quite from within itself it moves towards infinity. 
An infinite pluralism is its natural, logical goal. After Empe- 
docles, Democritus. 

But an infinite pluralism, obviously enough, can be pluralism 
only in form. I say ‘ obviously enough,’ because of course in- 
finity is something more than one among the other numbers, be- 
ing the very negative of all that makes mere numbers. At best, 
infinity is only a quantitative abstraction; it is a projection of 
something that is not mere number or quantity on the plane of 
number or quantity ; it is, again, a witness within the very sphere 
of number or quantity to something else that must be true of 
number or quantity, say to quality, to intension; so that as 
number or extension it is only formal. In general, however, 
whatever is what it is only in form is bound to be full of para- 
doxes, self-contradictions, antinomies, so that in the infinite plural- 
ism, the atomism of Democritus, the elements can not be real 
elements, nor the vacua or gaps real vacua, nor the external forces 
really external forces, nor even the rhythma real alternation, and 
in each case the formal character, the unreality, must show itself 
in a paradox. Multiplication, and one even so slight as from four 
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to six involved Empedocles's finite pluralism in a movement of 
escape from itself, but at infinity the escape is fully accomplished 
—except that there seems to be a need of somebody to call 
out the station. 

Democritus’s elements were elements only in form, because 
quantity or number, historically Pythagorean number, was the 
only ground of their differentiation. They had only ‘primary 
qualities,’ only properties of mathematical determination ; they 
differed in size and shape and weight, but not in substance. Their 
substance was one, not many. Never in the history of thought 
was a doctrine more timely than that number-doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans ; it filled such a real want, such a positive need of 
the contemporary pluralism ; for as guanta the elements, the in- 
finite atoms, could retain at least a specious independence ; they 
could be at least the shells of a lost reality. An important result, 
too, of Pythagoreanism, or of the speculation of the Greek thinkers 
generally, conspicuously of the subtle Zeno, was the separation of 
the idea of number from that of mass—witness among other 
things the book of proportions in Euclid—and the fact that this 
separation was made through reflection on infinite or infinitesimal 
quantities, and incommensurable quantities only adds to the inner 
significance of Democritus’s infinite number-atoms. The atoms 
could be numbers or guanta independently of any mere massive- 
ness. 

But, furthermore, between those number-atoms there were, and 
could be no real gaps, since infinite elements must be at least 
physically contiguous as well as of a substance physically homo- 
geneous, and must make accordingly a physical plenum. A 
vacuum, too, that is vacuum relatively to elements, whose char- 
acteristic quality is number, must itself be quite independent of 
the determinations of number, and, recognizing and truly appre- 
ciating this, one can conclude only that the elements were in a 
vacuum of which the following paradoxes are strictly true: (1) 
it existed between things without separating them by any dis- 
tance ; (2) it permeated the things themselves, without losing its 
own reality ; and (3) as if in justification of Melissos, not only it 
did not separate things by existing between them, but also it 
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really made all things in it coéxtensive or mutually inclusive, or 

say even mutually penetrating. In short, Democritus’s vacua were 

as purely formal—or empty ?—as his plena. “ Vacua,” he in- 

sisted, “are as real as p/ena”’; a paradox if there ever was one, 

and a paradox which could not but lurk in both of its members, 

the separate f/ena being empty shells, the separating vacua full: 
of all that was. The space of vacuum, in other words, was vir- 

tually, logically, that of the infinite or infinitesimal as quality, as an 

intensive unity, while the space of the elements was quantitative 

or extensive. Democritus, however, did not clearly see this, if 
he saw it at all. This is only the inner logic of his teaching. 

He simply did not know or does not seem to have known where he 

was, being in this respect not unlike some atomists of more recent 

times ; he did not seem to see how formal and paradoxical his 

world was in all its aspects; but, I repeat, because infinite, his 

pluralism was formal and paradoxical throughout. 

The Greek atomist’s concept of vacuum simply teems with in- 
terest for any one who makes history more than antiquarianism. 
Thus, again, he saw the infinity of his elements and the ‘num- 
ber’ by which he characterized them only quantitatively, so that, 
since infinity is really a witness to something besides mere 
quantity, he was obliged to recognize something else, outside of 
the elements and other than them, and his concept of vacuum was 
the result. In that, then, he made compensation for his pluralism 
even as Empedocles had done before him in the idea of force. 
Vacuum was force, not, it is true, as some external embodied 
force, but as a basis, even the passive and so ultimate basis of the 
possibility of change or motion ; it was force, so to speak, as ab- 
solutely latent, which to my mind is force as only formally ex- 
ternal to that upon which it is supposed to act, as really but not 
openly or visibly immanent. A finite pluralism had no choice 
but to see the needed force as both external and embodied, but 
an infinite pluralism escapes from all but the form of the external 
and embodied force. More directly, too, or more positively, 
Democritus made force virtually immanent by referring the motion, 
which vacuum only made possible, to differences of weight. These 
differences, moreover, made counter-motions, the lighter elements 
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by falling more slowly, moving upward at least relatively to the 
heavier, and rotation and integration were the result ; and, in view 
of this ingenious account of things, we may even regard the force 
of Democritus as not only virtually immanent, but as also single 
or only formally double—witness the counter-motions due to the 
single cause of weight; but I do not care to complicate my 
present case by too much subtle analysis. Suffice it, therefore, to 
say that an immanent force or an only formally external force, a 
latent or purely passive force, like that of Democritus’s vacuum, 
could not possibly be arbitrary and so would not need outside 
control or counteraction ; it would control itself; its virtual im- 
manency would protect it from excess, from doing violence to 
reality. It would also make progress or change continuous ; not 
broken and rhythmical, not vibratory. 

But now the motion, that vacuum, which was itself without 
magnitude and motionless or with only an infinite or infinitesimal 
magnitude, made possible, needs to be considered carefully. 
Whatever may have been Democritus’s direct consciousness of it, 
evidently it could not have been merely extensive, merely in 
terms of so much distance. Motion for infinite or infinitesimal 
distance or motion in a vacuum which virtually, although not 
openly, made all things that it contained co-extensive or mutually 
penetrating, was bound to involve intension as well as extension, 
or, perhaps I may be allowed to say, to express a process among 
things that was chemical, if not also vital or mental, as well as 
physical. This may seem like mere fanciful interpretation, ex- 
travagant and perhaps ‘ pathological,’ but the Greeks of the time 
were not without some sense of a difference between physical and 
chemical change and—as possibly more to the point—the same in- 
terpretation may if not must be put upon the motion which the 
modern scientist's motionless but transmitting medium renders 
possible among things. This medium, at its ideal limit, is a per- 
fect vacuum relatively to the things in it, and also it exists between 
things without separating them, permeates things without losing 
its own reality, and makes all that it contains virtually co-exten- 
sive, and motion in it or through it, being instantaneous for an in- 
finite distance or eternal for an infinitesimal distance, is certainly 
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intensive as well as extensive. Like Democritus’s vacuum, then, 
it is only a physical disguise or indirection for what is chemical, 
if not vital or mental, as well as physical. Darkly, negatively, 
the scientist admits this when he confesses that his transmitting 
medium is no dogma about things as they really are but only a 
working hypothesis /ogica//y necessary to the integrity of the 
purely physical point of view; for a working hypothesis, espe- 
cially when in such a paradoxical form as that of a motionless 
cause or basis of motion, can be only an abstraction, subject to 
the peculiar standpoint of the science that finds it workable, for 
some other science or sciences, for some other point of view. 
The paradox always takes thought beyond its adopted forms. 
In general, then, any science’s working hypotheses, peculiarly 
prone as they are to the paradoxical, are as doors in the panel- 
ling, by which other sciences enter secretly. But, general prin- 
ciples and specific illustrations aside, I must return to Democritus. 
Whatever may be said for the knowledge of chemistry’ or egen 
for that of biology in his time, a mental science and a purely 
physical science were existing side by side and it is safe to say 
that each had to have its secret entrance for the other. The 
Socratic philosophy with all that it implied, developed contem- 
poraneously with the infinite pluralism, the materialism of Democ- 
ritus, so that—at least as I have to see it—Democritus’s vacuum, 
immaterial as it was and really without magnitude, ‘equal’ or 
homogeneous and indivisible, can not but have been his substitute 
for the Socratic mind or concept, and motion in it was the motion 
of a world to which the intensive conserving unity of mind be- 
longs. 

And now just one thing more. The Greek atomist’s well- 
known doctrine of emanation has an important place in the logic 
of his system, for it is a ‘ertium quid between the doctrine 
of material elements as having only primary qualities and that 
of vacuum as a witness, although an unappreciated witness, to 
something besides mere quantity and matter, namely to quality 
and mind. Elements that were only so many numbers or quanta 


‘Democritus was probably something of a chemist himself. Witness his Natura 
naturam gaudet ; natura naturam vincit ; natura naturam retinet, See H. Kopp’s 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Chemie, pp. 108-143, Braunschweig, 1869. 
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could not have secondary qualities, but at the same time, be- 
cause of their infinite plurality or of the infinity from which their 
individual quantities were judged, they could not but make sec- 
ondary qualities, that is, intensive unities, to emanate from them. 
The process, as a matter of course, was conceived by Democritus 
in a strictly physical way, in the way of elements coming from 
objects, however distant, and impinging on the sense-organs, but 
this only shows to what pass the physical pluralist is obliged to 
come ; it does not affect at all the significance of the need of the 
conception. The logic of thought is often bound to make the 
form of expression absurd. And furthermore, as regards the 
doctrine of emanation is it not a general truth that whatever is as 
paradoxical or self-contradictory in its nature as the infinite num- 
ber-elements of Democritus must not only point to something out- 
side and different, but also be itself a sphere of constant movement 
away from itself? Our modern theories are no doubt free from 
the letter of Democritus’s account of secondary qualites, but it 
would be far from safe to say that they are free from the spirit, 
so that the logic here uncovered might possibly be applied to 
them with much effect, though for the present only Democritus’s 
infinite pluralism, a pluralism rather of number-elements than of 
number-vibrations or wave-lengths, is directly in question. 

As already more than merely hinted, infinite pluralism leads 
to something. Its very paradoxes are necessarily prophetic. 
Democritus put a pure mechanicalism in the place of Empedocles’s 
dynamism, but Democritus’s mechanicalism was only a subtle dis- 
guise for something else. His elements as quanta were only 
disguises for the relations of an organic life or for ‘centers of 
force’; his external vacuum, as we saw specifically, was only an 
indirection for force as immanent and conservative, not external 
and arbitrary ; his infinity, for quality or intension; and his 
motion, for chemical or vital or mental change ; so that whoever 
runs may read in his pluralistic mechanical philosophy only a 
disguise, and a very thin disguise, for Relationism, or Organic- 
ism, the philosophy of evolution. This, however, is ‘ another 
story,’ which accordingly does not belong here. 


Atrrep H. Lutoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


NATURAL SELECTION IN ETHICS.' 


HE biological doctrine of natural selection has been applied 
to ethics, more or less literally, by writers representing the 
most diverse intellectual types. It is important therefore to de- 
termine whether this principle of organic evolution can be em- 
ployed to explain the facts of morality. In this investigation it 
is not necessary to make any assumption regarding the validity 
of natural selection in biology. A perfectly definite conception, 
which happens to be originally biological, has been used in 
ethics, and all that is incumbent upon us, therefore, is to under- 
stand clearly what the conception is, before proceeding to con- 
sider whether its application to morality is legitimate or the 
reverse. 

The salient features of the theory of natural selection can be 
briefly recalled to mind. Everywhere in the organic world more 
individuals are produced than can possibly survive, and this uni- 
versal tendency to increase beyond the means of subsistence nec- 
essarily brings with it a struggle for existence. The struggle is 
so keen that any individuals which vary in a way that gives them 
an advantage, however slight, will have the best chance of sur- 
viving and of transmitting the favorable variation. Nature thus 
selects a variation by killing off in time those individuals who 
do not possess it. The variations selected all tend to adapt the 
animal more completely to its environment, since variations of 
this sort are alone advantageous in the struggle for existence. 
On this hypothesis, therefore, evolution proceeds because organic 
beings which show an advance in adaptation to environment live 
and multiply in virtue of this fact at the expense of their less for- 
tunate competitors. 

The implications of the theory require more emphasis. Na- 
tural selection depends upon the struggle for bare life, and 
therefore for individual existence, since life is essentially an indi- 
vidual matter. It can, we are told, develop organs and capaci- 

' An address delivered before the Philosophical Club of Bryn Mawr College. 
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ties in one being for the detriment of others, but it cannot modify 
the structure of an individual for the good of others, unless the 
individual is itself distinctly benefited thereby. It puts a premium 
on craft and brute strength ruthlessly exercised at the expense of 
the weaker or less cunning. ‘The weakest and stupidest go to 
the wall, while the toughest and shrewdest survive.’' Nor can we 
console ourselves with the reflection that the survival of the fit- 
test is thus secured. As Darwin admits, and as Huxley insists, 
the ‘fittest’ are not necessarily the best.* The fittest are those 
who are best adapted to cope with their environment, who can 
by any means survive. In short, as Haeckel puts it, the struggle 
is a struggle of each for himself, of each against all. Survive if 
you can, no matter how, is the law as laid down by natural 
selection. 

Let us turn now from natural selection to the typical systems 
of ethics founded on natural selection. The transition is strik- 
ing. We pass from the repulsive to the attractive, from the horrors 
of this Ishmaelite strife to the peaceful serenity of fraternal love 
and sympathy. The Golden Rule, Darwin tells us, is the essence 
of morality. Clifford maintains that the spring of virtuous action 
is the social instinct ; the sense of duty in a man is the prompt- 
ing of a self other than his own; conscience is that portion of a 
man’s nature which is what it is for the sake of the whole.® 
That morality is social we hear on all sides. 

On what arguments does this remarkable change of stand- 
point depend? Huxley insisted that morality, being social, is 
directly at variance with the struggle for existence which is ruth- 
lessly individual. But the advocates of natural selection in ethics 
assert that morality, social as it is, has been produced out of, and 
in virtue of, the struggle for existence. The argument is at first 
sight plausible enough. The presence of sympathy means that 
all the members of a group in turn assist one another ; it means 
the possibility of codperation. ‘“ When two tribes of primeval 
man living in the same country came into competition, other 

1Cf. Huxley, Nineteenth Century, Pt. 1, 1888, p. 165. 


Jbid,, p. 163. 
3 Lectures and Essays, 24 ed., p. 363. 
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things being equal, if the one tribe included a greater number of 
sympathetic and faithful members always ready to warn each 
other of danger, and defend each other, this tribe would succeed 
better and conquer the other.” This is Darwin’s account of the 
matter, but the statement is typical. Sympathy, that is, would 
enable the tribe to survive and therefore the individual. It is thus 
a variation which would be selected in the struggle for existence 
on account of its survival value. At first, those sympathetic 
variants would have no sense of right or wrong. They act 
sympathetically, not because they feel it is morally right to do 
so, but simply because they have a natural tendency in that di- 
rection. As knowledge develops, however, and man becomes a 
reflective being, sympathy and reflection give rise to conscience, 
the sense of right and wrong. Here again we may take 
Darwin's description of the process. A cognitive being who 
reflects cannot live merely in the present. In his case an action is 
not over with when it is done. The past rises up before him in 
memory, and conflicts or harmonizes with the present. Now the 
social instinct is always present. It is not always the strongest, 
however, and an individual may therefore, under the influence of 
another desire, act in defiance of his sympathetic instinct. But 
if he satisfies his hunger, for instance, at the expense of others, 
he will on reflection feel a conflict between what he has done 
and what his social nature demands. Moreover, his hunger, be- 
ing satisfied, is no longer as strong as it was; the social instinct 
is as strong as ever, relatively stronger now than his satisfied 
hunger. Hence he wishes he had not acted as he did ; he is un- 
happy, feels remorse, and resolves to conduct himself otherwise 
in the future. By a continuous repetition of this process, ‘“‘ man 
comes at last to feel that it is best for him to obey his most per- 
sistent impulse.’’ ‘The imperious word ought,” we are led to 
infer, then arises.’ Conscience is therefore the voice of our most 
persistent impulse, the voice of sympathy, or, as Clifford puts it, 
the voice of the tribal self. 

Thus, through sympathy and reflection, those actions which 
conduce to the survival of society come to have the high sanc- 


1 Descent of Man, ch. iv, pp. 110 77. 
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tion of conscience. The further development of intellect ren- 
ders a further development of morality possible. <A fully reflec- 
tive being can look into the future and foresee what consequences 
the present will eventually bring. Such a being is not compelled 
to proceed blindly in one direction until it falls unawares into 
the pit of destruction, or learns by actually surviving that its 
path was the path of safety. And since the more thoughtful 
members of a community can reflect for the community and dis- 
cover beforehand what actions will in the end be fatal, a society 
can, if necessary, have the opportunity of mending its ways, and 
avoid extinction by the adoption of better habits of conduct. 
In this way, as Professor Ritchie tells us, a higher form of 
morality is possible; the cruel process of natural selection is 
anticipated and obviated by more peaceful methods.’ The 
development of intellect, moreover, leads to a still more sig- 
nificant development of morality, since it involves the gradual 
extension of sympathy beyond the tribe or nation. This is not 
emphasized equally by all the writers we are now considering, but 
it follows necessarily from the very nature of sympathy. For 
sympathy depends upon the sense of community with others, 
and, though it naturally extends most rapidly within our own 
social group, it must go beyond those limits as soon as we recog- 
nize that individuals outside our tribe or nation are, nevertheless, 
fellow creatures. This is Darwin’s account of the matter, and it 
is the only one which is tenable in view of the facts.” 

The transformation is complete. The characteristic impulses 
of human nature are now directry at variance with the impulses 
which underlie the struggle for bare existence, and yet they are the 
product of this purely individualistic strife. The struggle for exis- 
tence leads to the ‘selection’ of sympathy and intellect, and these 
turn the struggle of each against all into a struggle of each for 
all. We started with a barbarous contest for bare life, in which 
nothing counted but success; we end with a sense of right 
and wrong, compelling us, not merely to respect the rights of 
others, but also to take an active interest in their welfare. 


1 Darwinism and Politics, p. 105. 
* Descent of Man, ch. iv, p. 122. 
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This literal transformation of a thing into its opposite can- 
not be viewed without misgiving, and, when we examine the 
argument, we find much to diminish the plausibility of this dia- 
lectic transition. First of all, the precise point which has to be 
proved must be made clear. What has to be established is not 
the fact that sympathy and morality are the best possible aids in 
the struggle for existence, or the fact that they are in themselves 
better in this respect than individual strife. All this is irrelevant, 
for we are not considering the origin of the best possible, or 
of the intrinsically better. We are dealing with what is pos- 
sible or probable in the actual circumstances. Now the circum- 
stances are plain. If we say that morality and sympathy were 
originally variations selected as advantageous by the struggle 
for existence, we must mean that this struggle was originally 
a contest between non-moral and non-sympathetic individuals. 
It would be absurd to maintain that sympathy and morality had 
been evolved through the struggle for existence, if we meant that 
they had always been there. The question then is : Could moral- 
ity and sympathy be selected in the course of a struggle for 
existence between individuals who are non-moral and non- 
sympathetic ? 

Since sympathy is put forward as the foundation of morality, 
we shall first consider whether sympathy can be regarded as a 
variation which is selected on account of its survival value in the 
process of a non-sympathetic struggle. This variation cannot be 
preserved if the sympathetic individual is eliminated, and the sym- 
pathetic variant as such cannot be selected for preservation unless 
sympathy aids him to survive. The precise question then is: 
Will the individual who happens to be sympathetic have, in virtue 
of this fact, an advantage in a struggle for life which is carried 
on by his fellow competitors in a purely selfish way ? 

Rendered thus definite, the question presents serious dif- 
ficulties to the advocates of natural selection. Sympathy im- 
plies an unselfish regard for others, consideration for others 
without thought of self. Pity, says Schopenhauer, obliterates, 
the distinction between self and not-self, and Schopenhauer 
was not prone to exaggerate the nobility of human nature. 
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Clifford makes the same assertion in regard to all those kindly 
feelings toward others which are vaguely included under the 
terms ‘social instinct’ and ‘sympathy.’ The fact indicated by 
these terms, he asserts, “is not altruism, it is not the doing 
good to others as others; it is the service of the community by 
a member of it who loses in that service the consciousness that 
he is anything different from the community.”' This is true, 
just because sympathy depends upon the sense of community 
with others, and therefore leads to action which transcends 
the distinction between self and others. The application of 
this to the question in dispute is obvious. If sympathy im- 
plies self-forgetfulness, and if the struggle for existence is so 
keen that a slight disadvantage turns the balance in the direction 
of death, then the sympathetic individual will surely perish, for 
self-forgetfulness is a great disadvantage in a struggle for life in 
which other combatants fight solely for their own hand. The 
sympathetic individual gives to others, and receives nothing in re- 
turn. Indeed, he has a fatal inclination to give where most is 
required, for he is influenced by pity and this feeling becomes 
more intense in proportion to the distress of the sufferer. He 
adds to his own load the burdens of others ; he has a preference 
for the heaviest burdens he can find. Thus foolishly does he 
handicap himself in the race for life, and the victory cannot be 
his. He is doomed to extinction by the perversity of his nature, 
and sympathy perishes with him. 

The objection will doubtless be made that this argument 
applies only in the case of isolated individuals, and would not be 
valid if a number of individuals varied simultaneously. On the 
theory of fortuitous variation, however, simultaneous variation 
on the part of an appreciable number of individuals cannot be re- 
garded as a probability. Even if, by a lucky chance, a number 
of sympathetic variants appeared at the same time, the chances are 
still smaller that they will be able to form a sympathetic group, for 
this implies that they appear at the same place as well as at the 
same time. The objection not only rests on the assumption that 
this will happen, but also tacitly presupposes that the sympathetic 


Lectures and Essays, p. 229. 
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variants will naturally form themselves into a community which 
opposes itself as a unit to the individuals forming the rest of the 
original aggegrate. This supposition is wholly at variance with 
the nature of sympathy, which, as we have seen, implies self-for- 
getfulness. It must also be remembered that there are no his- 
torical reasons for the limitation, since we are dealing with the 
origin of the social group, and, by hypothesis, the natural range 
of the social instinct is not circumscribed by artificial social 
barriers, historically conditioned. The unselfish can selfishly com- 
bine against all others, only if selfish calculation acts as a re- 
straint on sympathy, and in attempting to form a selfish com- 
bination sympathetic individuals are always at a disadvantage, 
since they have their natural unselfishness as an enemy within the 
camp. On the other hand, it cannot be assumed that the out- 
siders would necessarily remain a mere aggregate in the presence 
of a hostile combination. Sooner or later the common danger 
would unite them, and, since they would greatly outnumber the 
sympathetic few, the fate of the latter could not long remain in 
doubt. 

Darwin’s own argument brings to light the difficulties of the 
doctrine that sympathy can be accounted for by means of natural 
selection. In the fifth chapter of the Descent of Man, he first 
tells us that the social virtues were acquired through natural 
selection on account of their paramount importance for the tribe 
in the struggle for life. Immediately afterwards, he remarks that 
the members of the tribe who first became endowed with social 


qualities would on the average perish in larger numbers than 


other men. We then find that sympathy, though it was selected 
as an advantage for the tribe in its contest with other groups, has 
little regard for tribal limitations and inevitably tends to extend 
to all humanity. After that we are not surprised to learn that in 
other respects it is something of a failure as a survival advantage. 
It leads man to cherish the sick and infirm, allowing the latter 
the opportunity of transmitting their weakness, thus diminishing 
the survival efficiency of the race. All this is prefaced by the 
remark that here for the first time have the problems of ethics 
been approached exclusively from the standpoint of natural his- 
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tory, which leads one to doubt whether on the whole it is well to 
approach one group of facts exclusively from the point of view of 
another. 

That it is impossible to regard sympathy as a variation selected 
by the struggle for existence, can be made clear if we reverse the 
conditions from which we started to discuss the question. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that a sympathetic community had 
in some way come into being. Suppose, further, that a non- 
sympathetic individual appeared in this society as a variation, an 
assumption sanctioned by the theory of fortuitous variation. His 
position is diametrically opposed to that of the sympathetic indi- 
vidual among non-sympathetic competitors. He has an advan- 
tage, greater if possible, than the disadvantage of his polar opposite. 
He receives from every side, and gives nothing in return. He will 
certainly survive, since he adds all the aid afforded by others to 
the undivided support he renders himself. Suppose, finally, that 
he is not absolutely alone in his peculiarity, a supposition which 
the supporters of natural selection cannot consistently exclude. 
The non-sympathetic few will thrive and multiply ; for they are the 
‘ fittest’ and transmit their fitness to their offspring. The process 
of social disintegration can be stopped only if the sympathetic 
individuals are able to repress their sympathetic impulses and 
ruthlessly combine against their selfish competitors. 

That the social organism never tends to dissolve in this or any 
other way, points to the fact that sympathy is not a fortuitous 
variation which has to contend against other variations, but 
something which cannot be lost or acquired, something inher- 
ent in man’s nature as such, and therefore a factor that is 
present in all human struggles. Clifford’s instinct was sound 
when he incidentally remarked that “we may fairly doubt 
whether the selfhood of the tribe is not earlier in point of de- 
velopment than that of the individual.”' Stripped of its para- 
doxical form, this statement gives the core of the matter. The 
tribe would not be a tribe unless the individuals composing it 
were originally, essentially, and by their very nature, social indi- 
viduals sympathetically interested in their fellows as such, and 

' Lectures and Essays, p. 291. 
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thus capable of rising above the tribal limits. In other words, if 
mental beings were originally mutually repellent atoms, devoid 
of all inner connection with one another, they would remain 
separate to the end. Natural selection can perhaps do much, 
but it cannot change the ultimate metaphysical constitution of a 
section of the universe. 

Sympathy, then, is not a fortuitous variation which happens to 
survive because it is useful ; it is an integral and essential part of 
the nature of man as a psychical being. Moreover, though it 
had been selected in the manner alleged, it could not have given 
rise to the sense of right and wrong, even with the aid of intel- 
lect. Conscience is not simply the reflective recognition of the 
fact that it is best to follow the most persistent impulse, for mor- 
ality is not identical with the sympathetic inclination, and the 
latter may on occasion be conscientiously condemned. We re- 
gard as morally wrong, for instance, the indulgence which springs 
from the unregulated affection of parent for progeny. Since it is 
sometimes ethically wrong to follow the dictates of sympathy, it 
is evident that conscience is not merely the authoritative voice of 
this element of our nature. Even when the sympathetic impulse 
coincides with the moral, there is an essential difference between 
the mere fact that I am impelled to act in one way, and the fact 
that I feel I ought to act in this manner. It is one thing to have 
an impulse; it is quite a different thing to judge that this impulse 
is ‘right.’ Only when the notions ‘ right’ and ‘ ought’ appear, do 
we have morality in the true sense ; and it is here that the evolu- 
tionary accounts of morality are weakest. It is not too much to 
say that they make no real attempt to show how the consciousness 
of actual impulses gives rise of itself to something distinct from 
the bare consciousness of actual fact, of itself gives rise to the 
feeling that one is right and another wrong. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the possibility of the origin 
of morality from the struggle for existence. If we turn now to 
the nature of the fact in question, a more vital objection presents 
itself. A morality evolved by natural selection could not be 
morality as it exists. From the point of view of natural selection, 
right actions are actions which conduce to survival. The up- 
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holders of the doctrine under discussion do not usually emphasize 
this aspect of the matter, and are inclined to offer more specious 
and plausible statements of the case. But it seems undeniable that 
if morality is selected on account of its survival value, right con- 
duct is conduct that leads to survival. Natural selection neces- 
sarily tests moral codes, not by their intrinsic worth, but solely 
by their survival efficiency. The whole duty of man, therefore, 
is to exist and promote existence. Surely a most inadequate 
solution of the riddle of existence! Every one makes a distinc- 
tion between mere life and life that is worth living, a distinction 
which finds practical expression in action. And, whatever our 
practice may be, our moral judgments are conclusive on this 
point, that morality does not exist for life, but life for morality. 

To establish this clearly we must investigate morality itself, 
and attempt to ascertain the essential nature of moral obligation. 
In doing this, we shall at the same time take the best method of 
penetrating to the root of the whole question regarding the rela- 
tion between morality and natural selection. 

As many evolutionists would admit, the essential feature of 
moral obligation is its internal character. That we are morally 
obliged to act in a certain way does not mean that God, or the pow- 
ers that be, will punish us if we do not, or that God has implanted 
in us a sense of duty as an external restraint on our nature, a 
foreign tyrant that is within us but not of us. Morality is the 
expression of our nature ; moral obligation is internal obligation, 
not external compulsion however disguised. Now the statement 
that obligation is internal can only mean that something appeals 
to the individual as a thing of value or worth, and therefore a 
thing that attracts him. It is zs ideal, it appeals to him because 
he is what he is; hence the force it exercises is internal, drawn 
from his own nature. That the agent feels obliged to choose 
one course of action to the exclusion of all others, implies that 
one line of conduct has in the circumstances supreme worth as 
compared with all others. Moral obligation therefore implies an 
ideal of supreme worth with which a particular mode of behavior 
is in harmony. Why, then, it will be asked, does morality 
involve a struggle? Why does the individual feel obliged to 
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realize his ideal of worth, seeing that obligation implies authority 
and this in turn presupposes recalcitrant elements. The answer 
is simple. Self-consciousness is one condition without which 
the sense of worth could not exist. If the agent is not capable 
of distinguishing himself from other things, he cannot have the 
notion of something that appeals to Aim. But the individual 
and the race alike gradually become self-conscious, and when 
they come into conscious possession of themselves they find an 
actually existent nature already developed. A conflict therefore 
arises between the self as it exists, and the ideal which appeals to 
the individual when he becomes self-conscious. It is in virtue of 
this conflict that the ideal of worth appears, not merely as attrac- 
tive, but also as authoritative, as something the agent is obliged to 
realize. It is in virtue of all this, that the word ‘ought’ is so 
difficult to define. ‘I ought’ does not signify ‘I must,’ nor, on the 
other hand, does it mean merely ‘I wish’ or ‘I am inclined.’ It 
means that the ideal of worth rendered possible by self-conscious- 
ness attracts in one direction, while the actual nature for the mo- 
ment impels in another. It also implies the superiority of the 
one over the other, a superiority which gives morality its ab- 
solute authority and prevents the moral impulse from being 


simply one factor among others. In short, ‘I ought’ means ‘I 


owe it to myself to realize my ideal of worth.’ Moral obligation 
thus represents the conflict between the ideal that the individual 
wishes to realize, and the actual self which was developed before 
self-consciousness and ideals of worth appeared. It represents 
also the fact that the conflict is not between forces which stand on 
the same level ; for what appeals to the agent as a thing of worth 
has a natural superiority to the impulses which act a ¢ergo and 
derive all their force from that which simply happens to exist. 

From the internal character of moral obligation can be de- 
duced the second characteristic of morality, namely, that moral 
action involves doing the right for the right’s sake, and for no 
other reason. What we feel internally obliged to do, is that which 
in its own nature appeals to our nature, apart from everything 
else. Being what it is, it appeals to us as we are, and we may 
express this by saying that the morally right is chosen for its 
own sake. 
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The result of this analysis of moral obligation is that ethical 
conduct presupposes an ideal of worth which in itself appeals to 
us because we are what we are. We must now proceed to show 
that as a matter of fact we do possess such an ideal. Two re- 
lated facts throw light upon this question. The first is the exist- 
ence of the feelings of admiration and scorn. We admire or 
scorn an individual because he is what he is, irrespective of what 
he may do or has done to ourselves or those in whom we are 
interested. The other fact is indicated by Mill in that striking 
passage where he emphasizes the sense of personal dignity which 
makes us feel that it is better to be a human being dissatisfied 
than an animal satisfied. This implies that the individual feels 
that there is a mode of behavior which alone is becoming to him, 
an ideal which in itself appeals to him, something he owes to 
himself irrespective of everything. The becoming mode of be- 
havior is alone worthy of him; he is worthy so far as he realizes 
this ideal ; his fellows have worth and are admired so far as they 
realize it. The sense of personal dignity, therefore, is the basal 
fact on which the other depends. It is expressed in the feeling 
that there is something owing to ourselves just because we are 
what we are. It thus bears within itself the inseparable notions 
of internal obligation and intrinsic worth. 

No elaborate proof of the existence of this basal fact is 
necessary, for without it the facts of life would be inexplicable. 
The agent who feels that there is a mode of behavior which he 
owes to himself, necessarily recognizes that he has a definite part 
to play in the drama of the universe ; hence the Nemesis which 
pursues the aimless life, the force which impels a man to make the 
most of his gifts, despite the loss of pleasure and comfort thus 
involved. Hence, too, the shame which overwhelms the unde- 
tected transgressor, and the self-deception by which we seek to 
escape that sense of degradation in our own eyes which is the 
essence of shame. This basal fact is the source of conscience ; 
where conscience is derided it appears as honor; where honor 
seems unknown it manifests itself as a lingering remnant of self- 
respect. There are certain things the most depraved will not do, 
come what may, and even the most abandoned can be insulted 
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by the assumption that they are capable of certain actions. The 
scope of the principle is not to be judged merely by its mani- 
festations in conduct. Where it is ineffective in action, it makes 
itself felt in the feelings of shame and self-condemnation. 
Assuming, therefore, the existence of an ideal of worth which 
necessarily appears as something we ought to realize, we may 
now attempt to ascertain what this implies. As we have seen, 
worth and internal obligation could not exist without self-con- 
sciousness. It does not follow from this, however, that they 
are direct and necessary implications of the cognitive awareness 
of self as distinguished from everything else. Air is essential to 
life, but this does not prove that life is air, or is necessarily in- 
volved in air. Moreover, cognition deals with matters of fact, 
and has nothing to do with evaluation in terms of worth. Worth, 
therefore, cannot be derived from mere cognition in any form, 
and a purely cognitive being, though aware of itself as opposed 
to other things, would have no notion of worth or value. Ac- 
cordingly, though an ideal of worth is impossible without self- 
consciousness, the complete fact has other implications which re- 
main to be determined. In this further inquiry, a clue is furnished 
by the reflection that, while an individual’s ideal of worth is Azs 
ideal, it is not arbitrarily adopted by him. It is his ideal because 
he is what he is ; consequently, its character is necessarily deter- 
mined by his nature. The judgment of worth and the feeling of 
obligation implied therein, point, therefore, to the conclusion that 
the self-conscious being is not at the mercy of a variety of par- 
ticular impulses which merely happen to exist, and, on the other 
hand, is not permitted to excogitate an arbitrary end or caprici- 
ously choose a rule of conduct. In other words, the notion of 
worth implies that there is a definite law and order in the spir- 
itual world. This regulative principle is different from a merely 
physical law, for self-conscious beings are different from mere 
things. The form which the law assumes is modified by the 
medium in which it appears. What is binding on us is that 
which has worth for us, and the form of the law is: ‘ Do this, 
or be unworthy in your own eyes.’ From this alternative there 
is no escape, and this internal principle has thus an inflexibility 
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of its own, though not the same kind of inflexibility as that which 
characterizes a ‘ natural’ law. 

Since worth implies an inner regulative principle, and this in 
turn is synonymous with moral obligation, we can therefore assert 
that moral obligation is simply the form which law assumes in the 
world of persons as opposed to mere things. To elucidate and 
develop this point of view, it will be necessary to ascertain what 
the moral law commands. The definite mode of behavior which 
an individual feels he owes to himself cannot be at variance with 
his nature. This does not mean that it must be consistent with 
his nature in the sense that it allows every impulse full play, or 
as much indulgence as is consistent with the indulgence of other 
impulses. The different impulses must be arranged in a scale of 
worth ; otherwise the agent would be a thing and not a person, 
a natural and nota moral being. Now that which is distinctively 
the endowment of an individual, that which he alone possesses, 
or possesses in a special degree, must evidently be that which he 
feels most called upon to develop ; for what he owes to himself 
above everything is dependent on what he distinctively is. Gen- 
erally speaking, therefore, we may say that man as man ought 
to realize his human capacities in the degree and manner deter- 
mined by his distinctive nature. But each human being, as we 
have seen, is notan isolated particular. The individual’s sympa- 
thetic relations with others are elements of his own nature. In 
virtue of this, he has not duties to himself, and, in addition, duties 
to others. His duties to his fellows constitute a part of his 
duty to himself, and since what is of supreme worth for him must 
be essentially the same for his fellows, the supreme end for each 
individual is the realization of human capacities in general. To 
this end all tendencies of his nature must be subordinated ; by 
this must all impulses be judged. 

Further, as man cannot be isolated from his fellows, he cannot 
be separated from his environment as a whole. What in par- 
ticular he has to do to attain his end, depends upon circum- 
stances. Though moral rules may be generally valid as a 
matter of fact, there are no moral rules intrinsically absolute. 
There is, and can be, but one absolute in morality, namely, the 
obligation to realize the distinctive human capacities as can best 
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be done in the circumstances. What the moral law enjoins is 
determined by the nature of the individual and of his environ- 
ment, that is, by the place which the individual occupies in the 
system of things. What the moral law commands, therefore, is 
that each play his part as defined by his place in the universe, 
that each perform his proper function in the whole. 

The full significance of moral obligation now becomes appar- 
ent. That the universe is in some sense an organic whole or 
system is a necessary presupposition of science and philosophy 
alike. Its supreme principle must be that each member of the 
system is impelled to perform its functions, and cannot with im- 
punity fail in this respect. Otherwise the universe would be a 
mere aggregate and not a whole; for the very conception of an 
organic whole is that the members do not act for themselves in 
isolation but play their part in the system. The moral law is 
thus an expression of the supreme principle on which the uni- 
verse depends. The form which the supreme law here assumes 
is appropriate to, and determined by, the nature of the medium 
in which it appears. Conscience, then, is not a direct product of 
reason ; it is not the voice of the tribal self, or even of humanity. 
It points to a whole in which the social organism is included. 
It is the manifestation of the whole in the part. 

The application of this to the natural selection theory of 
ethics is obvious. The moral law does not enjoin survival, but 
performance of function regardless of all else. It is not evolved 
in the struggle for existence, for it is the supreme principle of the 
universe as manifested in the world of persons. It is an ex- 
pression of the supreme principle which makes the universe a 
universe, and cannot be evolved by any process which goes on 
within the universe. 

That this is a more tenable view of morality than the one 
proposed by Darwin and his followers, can be further supported 
by a direct appeal to the facts of moral evolution. For there is 
ethical as well as organic evolution. The moral law does not 
change its essential character, but individuals become more 
moral, progress toward a more perfect realization of the moral 
law. On what principles, then, does this evolution depend? In 
the moral realm we find something similar to the fact of variation 
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in the region of life. Great ethical examples and teachers may 
be regarded as striking examples of moral variation. They in- 
troduce something new into the moral world, and when we at- 
tempt to explain this we are forced, directly or through the in- 
tervening conditions, back to the fact of variation, which simply 
means that the universe is not dead or static, but is the mani- 
festation of an essentially active and productive principle. If 
variations did not appear here, as in life, ethical customs and in- 
stitutions would petrify, habit would rule the world, and the 
race would cease to progress. Along with variation, we find 
selection also. The form of selection which here prevails has 
nothing to do with biological survival. When a moral vari- 
ation appears which throws new light upon the range and content 
of the moral law, the more adequate ideal of worth necessarily 
appeals to moral individuals. It is selected and survives in the 
sense that it passes into the lives of individuals. It is selected, 
not because it is an aid in the struggle for biological existence, 
but simply because it is a better ideal. This adoption of the 
more adequate expression of the moral ideal necessarily leads 
to a struggle. The new cannot be adopted without effort by a 
being whose actual nature has grown up under the influence 
of old ideals and of forces which are absolutely non-ideal. The 
struggle, however, is a struggle within the individual for his ideal. 
All this is expressed, by those who will be biological at all 
hazards, in the statement that the struggle for survival is no 
longer a struggle between individuals but between ideals. This 
tends to obscure the essential nature of the whole process. Ideals 
apart from individuals are mere abstractions. In themselves 
they do not struggle, in themselves they do not survive. The 
struggle is a struggle within the individual, by the individual ; 
its sole object is the individual realization of the more adequate 
ideal. 

The whole history of civilization shows, on the plane of objec- 
tive fact, the working of this principle of moral selection. Amid 
all the struggle and conflict of nations and the rise and fall of 
empires, we find that the higher ethical ideals tend to maintain 
themselves against the lower just because they harmonize better 
with human conceptions of worth. A vanquished nation may 

1Cf. Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, Bk. I11, chaps. I and IT. 
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conquer its conquerors if its civilization is higher. In this way 
the ethically higher constantly tends to be preserved. Here the 
principle of natural selection is reversed. Might is not right, but 
right is might. Ina real and literal sense, that which has the 
right to survive possesses de facto the might. 

This general conclusion can be further substantiated by an argu- 
ment drawn from the very nature of evolution itself. Evolution 
is not a law in the strict sense of the word; it is a result of laws 
and presupposes laws. The form it assumes in the case of any 
particular class of phenomena must be determined, therefore, by 
the special laws which there prevail. Where the laws differ the 
form of evolution must differ also. Natural selection, for in- 
stance, presupposes life and the laws of life. It is incapable of 
acting where life does not exist ; it ceases to apply when we pass 
from life and the struggle for life to personality and the struggle 
for ideals of worth. From the essential nature of evolution, 
therefore, moral evolution must be different from any form of 
organic evolution, since it holds, not in the region of mere life, 
but in the world of personality. 

A final problem arises from this statement of the case. Moral 
beings are also living beings, and it seems generally admitted that 
natural selection is ‘in some sense and to some extent’ a prin- 
ciple which operates in the organic world. Accordingly, we are 
confronted with the question of the relation between natural selec- 
tion and the moral order. At this point we can only indicate the 
general solution. Stripped of its mythological wrappings, the 
essence of the natura] selection doctrine is seen to be the bare 
statement of the fact that if an individual is out of all harmony 
with his biological environment he will biologically perish. Nat- 
ural selection therefore is simply an expression, in the region of 
life, of the fact that the universe is a system. As organic it is 
elastic, and can survive under a certain amount of discodérdination 
and mal-adjustment. But, ifa thing comes to be wholly at vari- 
ance with the system, it must disappear from it. Natural selec- 
tion and the moral law are therefore different expressions of 
the one fundamental principle : that the universe is not an aggre- 


gate of parts, but in some sense a unity. 
Davin Irons. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, with an Appendix 
of Leading Passages. By Bertranp Russet. Cambridge, The 
University Press, 1900.—pp. ix, 311. 

There have long been needed in English a full, accurate, and sys- 
tematic exposition, and a critical examination of Leibniz’s philosophy. 
On glancing at the title and the table of contents of Mr. Russell's 
book, one is tempted to exclaim: ‘‘At last, we have the comprehen- 
sive exposition!’’ When one comes, however, to examine more closely 
the body of the work, and to read the author’s preface, one sees that 
the book is rather inappropriately named, as it is in fact a ‘‘ critical 
examination of the philosophy of Leibniz,’’ and contains only so much 
of exposition as the author deems necessary to that end. ‘‘ Philo- 
sophic truth, and falsehood, in short, rather than historical fact’’ (p. 
vi), are what primarily demand our attentionin this inquiry. ‘It 
is this task,’’ says the author, ‘‘ and not the more strictly historical one, 
that I have endeavored to perform towards Leibniz’’ (p. vi). And 
truly the work is nothing if not critical from beginning to end. 

Mr. Russell is evidently, as his earlier book showed, a close and 
independent thinker. He has made an extensive study of the system of 
thought which he criticizes, both in its external and in its internal 
development. As for the external development of Leibniz’s system, 
he holds that, beside Plato, four successive schools of philosophy— 
Scholasticism, Materialism, Cartesianism, and Spinozism—contributed 
to Leibniz’s philosophical development ; from each of which Leibniz 
derived a part of his views, without being at any time a mere disciple. 
He has rightly discovered that the student who wishes to escape from 
the apparent artificiality of the monadology, and to understand and to 
feel the force and naturalness of Leibniz’s thought, must approach it 
through the Discours de métaphysique. From January, 1686, till his 
death in 1716, Leibniz’s views underwent but slight modification. 
‘* By the beginning of 1686,’’ says our author, ‘‘ Leibniz had formed 
his notion of an individual substance, and had sufficiently perfected 
his philosophy to send to Amauld what is perhaps the best account he 
ever wrote of it—I mean the Discours de métaphysique. With this 
and the letters to Amauld his mature philosophy begins, and not only 
the temporal, but logical beginning also is, in my opinion, to be 
sought here’’ (p. 7). 
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In regard to the internal development, Leibniz’s system, according 
to Mr. Russell, would lend itself far better than Spinoza’s to geomet- 
rical deduction from definitions. It follows almost entirely, he thinks, 
from a small number of premises. The principal premises, our author 
holds, are five in number. Of these, some, he thinks, were by Leib- 
niz definitely laid down, while others were so fundamental that he was 
scarcely conscious of them. ‘‘ The premises in question are as follows : 

‘I. Every proposition has a subject and a predicate. 

‘TI. A subject may have predicates which are qualities existing at 
various times. (Such a subject is called a substance.) 

‘«TII. True propositions not asserting existence at particular times are 
necessary and analytic, but such as assert existence at particular times 
are contingent and synthetic. The latter depend upon final causes. 

‘IV. The Ego is a substance. 

‘‘V. Perception yields knowledge of an external world, 7. ¢., of ex- 
istents other than myself and my states.’’ 

The fundamental objection to Leibniz’s philosophy, according to 
our critic, will be found to be the inconsistency of the first premise 
with the fourth and fifth ; and in this inconsistency he finds a general 
objection to Monadism. 

The course of Mr. Russell’s book is then as follows: Chapters II-V 
discuss the consequences of the first four of the above premises, and the 
attempt is made to show that they lead to the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the necessary propositions of the system. Chapters VI-XI 
are concerned with the proof and description of Leibniz’s Monadol- 
ogy, in so far as it is independent of final causes and the idea of the 
good. The remaining chapters (XII-XV1) take account of Final 
Causes and the Good, and discuss Soul and Body, the doctrine of God, 
and Ethics. In these last chapters, the author holds that ‘‘ Leibniz no 
longer shows great originality, but tends, with slight alterations of 
phraseology, to adopt (without acknowledgement) the views of the 
decried Spinoza’’ (p. 5). 

Chapters II-V, which deal with ‘* The Questions of Logic’’ (the 
analysis of propositions, etc. ), with which, according to Mr. Russell, 
the philosophy of Leibniz began, and upon which it rests, are full of 
keen and suggestive criticism of such topics as the analysis and classi- 
fication of propositions, the law of contradiction, analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments, necessity and contingency, the Law of Sufficient 
Reason, the meaning of substance, the conception of activity, the re- 
lation of time to the notion of substance, the identity of indiscern- 
ibles, the Law of Continuity, possibility and compossibility, and the 
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like. We are told that, according to Leibniz, the Law of Sufficient 
Reason is the supreme principle of contingent propositions, contingent 
propositions being, speaking generally, such as assert actual existence, 
—the case of the necessary existence of God being the one exception. 
Mr. Russell finds in Leibniz two forms of the Law of Sufficient 
Reason. The one is metaphysically necessary, and applies equally to 
possible and to actual existents, asserting that all events are due to 
design. The other applies only to actuals, and gives the source of the 
world which does exist, asserting that designs are always determined 
by the idea of the good and the best. The principle of the Identity 
of Indiscernibles is not, Mr. Russell holds, like the Law of Sufficient 
Reason, a premise of Leibniz’s philosophy, but rather a deduction. 
The Law of Continuity, which usually holds a prominent place in ex- 
positions of Leibniz, has, we are told, no great importance except as 
applied to mathematics. The metaphysical application of the princi- 
ple, peculiar to Leibniz and employed by him in arguing against the 
existence of a vacuum formarum, Mr. Russell declares ‘‘ seems desti- 
tute either of self-evident validity or of grounds from which it may be 
proved’’ (p. 64). When we recall how repeatedly Leibniz declares, 
in support of this principle, that a vacuum formarum ‘‘ would indicate 
disorder and imperfection,’’ and would contradict also the Law of 
Sufficient Reason itself, which demands a reason as well why a thing is 
not as why a thing is, we are surprised to find our critic writing: 
‘* Why Leibniz held that substances form a continuous series it is 
difficult to say. He never, so far as I know, offers a shadow of a 
reason, except that such a world seems to him pleasanter than one 
with gaps’’ (p. 65). 

The second part of the work, Chapters VI—XI, deals with the actual 
world, 7. ¢., with Leibniz’s explanation of it through his Monadism, 
in so far at least as this is independent of final causes and the 
idea of the good. Here, we are told, we have to ask: How can the 
notion of substance be applied in the world of existents? And 
how does this notion serve to explain the difficulties which the actual 
world presents to the metaphysician? ‘‘In this problem,’’ says our 
critic, ‘‘ Leibniz, for reasons which apparently were only historical 
and psychological, began with matter as his datum’’ (p. 70). ‘‘ His- 
torically and psychologically, I think, Leibniz started with matter and 
space in a purely common-sense spirit. The reason that a problem 
arises for him is, that by criticism of these notions he transformed 
them into something quite different, namely, unextended substances 
and their perceptions’’ (p. 74). These admissions regarding Leibniz’s 
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starting point and the empirical nature and spirit of his method are 
interesting in view of the general position respecting these points 
taken in the earlier chapters and maintained throughout the book, and 
to which we shall allude again later. 

Leibniz, we are told, never thoroughly faced the question: Does 
matter actually exist? Since he held that perceptions originate wholly 
from within us, and are in no proper sense caused in us by the objects 
perceived, he destroys the ordinary grounds for assuming an external 
world. He repeatedly confesses that there is no ‘‘ exact demonstra- 
tion’’ possible of the existence of the external world, but merely a 
moral certainty. Leibniz’s problem, therefore, we are told, is not, 
Does matter exist? but, What is matter? How are we to conceive 
that which, in perception, appears as spatial and as other than our- 
selves? In attempting to answer this, Leibniz is led to his doctrine 
of monads. ‘‘ The chief criticism of Leibniz’s procedure is, that he 
never examined its starting-point, the assumption, namely, that there 
is something other than ourselves to be perceived’’ (p. 75). 

The longest, and one of the most interesting chapters in the book, 
is the one in which Mr. Russell undertakes to set forth Leibniz’s views 
on dynamics in relation to his general system. Mr. Russell holds 
that the relation of Leibniz’s Dynamics to his Metaphysics is hopelessly 
confused, and that the one cannot stand while the other is maintained. 
‘* Leibniz has acquired much credit for the vaunted interconnection of 
his views in these two departments, and few seem to have perceived 
how false his boast really is. As a matter of fact, the want of connec- 
tion is, I think, quite one of the weakest points in his system ’’ (p. 89). 
Leibniz, we are told, failed to grasp the three alternative types of dy- 
namical theory: the theory of extended atoms and impact, the doctrine 
of a plenum and the fluid ether, and the theory of unextended centers of 
force with action at a distance. ‘‘ The failure to choose between these 
alternatives made his Dynamics a mass of confusion. The true Leib- 
nizian Dynamics is not his own, but that of Boscovich’’ (p. 91). In 
this connection, and in the face of the Zefters to Clarke, and the ref- 
erences they contain to Newton's Principia, it is surprising to be told 
that it is probably correct to say that Leibniz never took the trouble 
to read the Principia (p. 91, note 4). The arguments of Leibniz 
against extended atoms are, Mr. Russell holds, on the whole valid. 
Leibniz has, however, we are informed, no valid arguments whatever 
against a vacuum ; while his denial of action at a distance is classed 
as a mere vulgar prejudice, and one, moreover, which had a most 
pernicious effect upon the relation of Leibniz’s Dynamics to his Meta- 
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physics. The conclusion reached is that Leibniz’s attempt to establish 
on the basis of dynamics a plurality of independent causal series, 
must be pronounced a complete failure. It is faulty in detail and mis- 
taken in principle (pp. 98-99). 

In the doctrine of Extension and Continuity, we find, our critic tells 
us, the central point of Leibniz’s philosophy. ‘‘ The most distinctive 
feature of Leibniz’s thought is its pre-occupation with the ‘ labyrinth 
of the continuum.’’’ To answer the question, How can that which 
is continuous consist of indivisible elements? was, he says, one of 
the two chief aims of Leibniz’s doctrine of substance and of all that 
is best in his philosophy. Then Mr. Russell adds: ‘‘ That I did not 
begin with this question was due to motives of logical priority ; for 
the abstract doctrines which we have hitherto considered, though per- 
haps invented largely with a view to this problem, are logically prior 
to it ; they form an apparatus which must be mastered before Leib- 
niz’s treatment of the present question can be understood.’’ Exten- 
sion, as distinguished from space, is Leibniz’s starting point; Kant, on 
the other hand, begins with space and time. Russell holds that the 
great error of Leibniz was the idea that extension and duration are 
prior to space and time. Leibniz’s theory of space is, we are told, 
more or less involved in everything that can be said about his philos- 
ophy ; and although it is thus far the only philosophical alternative to 
the self-contradictory doctrine of absolute space (Newton), it is itself 
inconsistent with facts, and just as self-contradictory as Newton’s (p. 
113). Against the doctrines of absolute space and of space as an attri- 
bute, Leibniz, we are told, is fairly strong ; in favor of his own doc- 
trine of space as an assemblage of relations, he is inconclusive. In- 
deed, Leibniz, our critic insists (pp. 112, 129), had two-theories of 
space, the one subjective and Kantian, the other giving an objective 
counterpart, 7. ¢., the various points of view of the monads. ‘‘ The 
difficulty is, that the objective counterpart cannot consist mere/y in 
the differences of points of view, unless the subjective space is purely 
subjective ; but if it be purely subjective, the ground for different 
points of view has disappeared, since there is no reason to believe that 
phenomena are dene fundata’’ (p. 122). 

The observations on Leibniz’s speculations on the labyrinth of the 
continuum and on his theory of space and time are valuable. In the 
relation of monads to space and time, Mr. Russell finds a fundamental 
difficulty of all monadisms. 

This second part of the work closes with a brief chapter on the 
nature of monads in general, dealing with the common qualities of 
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monads, such as perception, appetition, and pre-established harmony. 
Leibniz’s theory of perception, denying as it does any action of out- 
side things upon the percipient, may, it is pointed out, be regarded 
as the antithesis of Kant’s. ‘‘ Kant thought that things-in-them- 
selves are causes (or grounds) of presentations, but cannot be known 
by means of presentations. Leibniz, on the contrary, denied the 
causal relation, but admitted the knowledge’’ (p. 133). To the 
crowning conception of Leibniz’s philosophy ’’ (p. 133)—the doc- 
trine of pre-established harmony—our critic gives, perhaps, too little 
significance. 

The third part of the work, Chapters XII-XVI, treats of the rela- 
tions of the monads ; and here the idea of fassivity plays a prominent 
part. Mr. Russell holds that a sharp line should be drawn between 
the parts of Leibniz’s philosophy already discussed, and those which, 
through the notion of passivity, depend upon the apparent interac- 
tion of monads. ‘‘ The former seem mainly original, while the latter 
are borrowed in great part, though always without acknowledgement, 
from Spinoza’’ (p. 139). These closing chapters exhibit at times an 
almost partisan bias, anti-Leibnizian and anti-theistic, and convey an 
unfavorable impression of Leibniz as a man and as a philosopher, an 
impression which the facts are far from warranting. 

Two inconsistent theories of the connection of soul and body are, 
we are told, taught by Leibniz. The first theory is that the soul is an 
absolutely separate unitary being, and that soul and body do not inter- 
act, but only agree ; the one acting freely according to the rules of final 
causes, the other acting mechanically according to the laws of efficient 
causes. The second theory is that mind and body together make one 
substance, having a true w#ity. This second view appeals for support 
to the passages in Leibniz in which he refers to the winculum sub- 
stantiale, and is held by Dillmann and others to be Leibniz’s real view. 
Mr. Russell is right, however, in declaring that the second view is 
wholly inconsistent with Leibniz’s general philosophy and springs 
from Leibniz’s endeavor to make his opinions acceptable to his Cath- 
olic friends—that it is, in a word, ‘‘ the concession of a diplomatist 
rather than the creed of the philosopher’’ (p. 152). 

After an interesting, although brief, discussion of confused and un- 
conscious perception, there follows a chapter on Leibniz’s theory of 
knowledge. The title, however, is disappointing, for we are at once 
told that the chapter is not to deal with the strictly epistemologica] 
problems, but rather with the question as to the origin of cognitions 
as events in time. Leibniz’s views of innate ideas and truths, of the 
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distinction between sense and intellect, of the quality of ideas, of defi- 
nition, and of the Characteristica Universalis, are here handled. ‘There 
is much, we are told, that reminds one of Kant in Leibniz’s view of 
knowledge. This is true especially as to the relation of sense and in- 
tellect in knowledge, but the two philosophers are strikingly divergent 
as regards the relation of thought to reality, Kant being a phenomenal- 
ist, while Leibniz holds that ‘‘in perceiving the mind we perceive 
substance,’’ 7. ¢., pierce through phenomenalism and reach real being. 
On the doctrine of innate truths, Leibniz’s view is declared to be more 
like Kant’s than it has any right to be, since Leibniz rejected all 
causal action of the objects of perception (although in the Vew Zs- 
says he inconsistently adopts the common sense view that sense-per- 
ceptions are caused by their objects). Mr. Russell declares that it is 
false to suppose that in @ frior? knowledge we know a proposition, 
while in perception we know an existent; we know a proposition 
equally in both cases. He insists that ‘‘we must either hold all 
knowledge to be always in the mind, in which case its emergence into 
consciousness becomes a problem, or we must admit that all knowl- 
edge is acquired, but is never caused by the proposition which is 
known (p. 165).”’ 

Leibniz’s proofs of the existence of God Mr. Russell calls ‘the 
weakest part in Leibniz’s philosophy, the part most full of inconsist- 
encies’’ (p. 172). A philosophy of substance, our critic holds, 
should be either a monism or a monadism, the former being neces- 
sarily pantheistic, and the latter, when logical, being necessarily athe- 
istic (pp. 172, 185). Indeed, our critic seems to think that there is 
a ‘‘ pantheism which lurks in all arguments for God’’ (p. 177), and, 
at any rate, that Leibniz, ‘‘ whenever he treats God at all seriously, 
falls involuntarily into a Spinozistic pantheism’’ (pp. 155-6). ‘‘ The 
inconsistencies, in which Leibniz is involved by the belief in God, 
are so many and various that it would take long to develop them all’”’ 
(p. 182). The argument for the being of God from eternal truths 
our critic ‘‘ can only describe as scandalous’’ (p. 178). ‘* It confuses 
God’s knowledge with the truths which God knows—a confusion 
which, in other places, Leibniz quite clearly exposes’’ (p. 178). The 
proof from the pre-established harmony, which is a peculiar form of 
the so-called design argument, is declared ‘‘ more palpably inadequate 
than any of the others’’ (p. 183). 

The final chapter treats of Leibniz’s Ethics, ‘‘ in which, more even 
than in his doctrine of God, all the difficulties and inconsistencies of 
his system culminate’’ (p. 191). The emphasis, we are told, which 
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Leibniz laid on final causes, gave ethics great importance in his phil- 
osophy, while nevertheless, he occupied himself but little with its 
problems. ‘‘ His ethics is a mass of inconsistencies, due partly to in- 
difference, partly to deference for Christian moralists’’ (p. 191). 
Leibniz’s views on three questions are then considered. These are 
(1) the doctrine of freedom and determination, (2) the psychology 
of volition, (3) the nature of the good. We are told that a// sin, for 
Leibniz, is original sin, the inherent finitude of any created monad, 
and that this fact is concealed by him by remarks which are “‘ dis- 
creditable subterfuges’’ (p. 197), and that ‘‘on the relation of meta- 
physical and moral perfection Leibniz can with difficulty be cleared of 
dishonesty’’ (p. 199). ‘‘ The ethics,’’ our critic concludes by say- 
ing, ‘‘ to which Leibniz was entitled was very similar to Spinoza’s ; it 
had the same fallacies, and similar consequences. But being the 
champion of orthodoxy against the decried atheist, Leibniz shrank 
from the consequences of the views, and took refuge in the perpetual 
iteration of edifying phrases. The whole tendency of his tempera- 
ment as of his philosophy, was to exalt enlightenment, education, and 
learning at the expense of ignorant good intentions. This tendency 
might have found a logical expression in his ethics. But he preferred 
to support sin and hell, and to remain, in what concerned the 
church, the champion of ignorance and obscurantism. This is the 
reason why the best parts of his philosophy are the most abstract, and 
the worst those which most nearly concern human life’’ (p. 202). 
The appendix (pp. 203-299) contains a useful collection of extracts 
from Leibniz, classified according to subjects. 

Mr. Russell’s book is open to two general adverse criticisms. The 
first respects the view taken by the author of the relation of Leibniz and 
his philosophy to Spinoza. Mr. Russell seems to accept as established 
the view of Stein that during the years 1676-1681 Leibniz was practi- 
cally a Spinozist (c/. p. 145, note 2, etc. ); and he declares that Leibniz 
in his mature philosophy, especially in those matters discussed in the 
last part of this book, while openly heaping opprobrium upon Spinoza, 
incorporates much from the latter without acknowledgement. Both 
of these contentions, we think, are certainly far from being made out, 
and are in themselves very questionable. Dr. Rall has given, in the 
dissertation noticed in the January number of this Review, an excel- 
lent but all too brief criticism of Stein’s contention ; and any one 
who will carefully examine the passages in their context quoted by 
Russell on pages 186-187, and the references to Spinoza in his last 
three chapters, will feel great hesitancy in accepting Mr. Russell’s 
view of the relation of Leibniz’s philosophy to Spinoza. 
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The other general criticism deserves especial notice. Mr. Russell 
contends that Leibniz’s philosophy began with an analysis of proposi- 
tions, and that the system is built upon or deduced from a few logical 


‘and formal principles. The fundamental positions of the system, we 


are told, Leibniz reached as the result of the analysis of propositions, 
rather than as the result of empirical reasoning or metaphysical reflec- 
tions ; an analysis of propositions which yields the doctrine that all 
propositions are reducible to the subject-predicate form ; the doctrine 
that every proposition ascribes a predicate to reality, as the only ulti- 
mate subject. The passages quoted, or appealed to, hardly support 
the general contention or implication that Leibniz reached his funda- 
mental principles in this way, and that these principles primarily rest 
for support upon such logical grounds. Granting that Leibniz did 
take ‘‘ the subject-predicate ’’ view of propositions, and that he drew 
support for his philosophy from logical speculations, it by no means 
follows either that he originally reached his philosophical principles in 
that way, or that he based his system primarily upon such logical doc- 
trine. Mr. Russell fails to give proper recognition to the empirical 
and inductive side of Leibniz. A good deal can be said in support 
of the position contended for by Dr. Rall, in the dissertation already 
alluded to, that, in spite of a certain preference for the @ priori method, 
Leibniz neither attained his fundamental conceptions nor developed 
his system from them by employing that method. Leibniz was in full 
accord with the scientific movement of his time, and starting from 
observations and experience, and ever returning to them for confirm- 
ation, he put forth his fundamental conception—that of substance—as 
an hypothesis which would explain and harmonize all that is given in 
outer and inner experience. As an illustration, consider Leibniz’s 
notion of substance. Mr. Russell’s account in § 17, ‘ The Meaning 
of Substance in Leibniz,’ is substantially as follows: The conception 
of substance, which so dominated the Cartesian philosophy, is no less 
important in the philosophy of Leibniz. ‘The change’ of meaning 
which Leibniz gave to the term was one of the main sources of nov- 
elty in his philosophy. He perceived that in the notion of substance 
the relation to subject and predicate was more fundamental than the 
doubtful inference, so insisted on by the Cartesians, to independent 
existence. He, therefore, definitely brought his notion of substance 
into dependence upon this logical relation. It is a special form of 
the logical subject, the notion of subject and predicate applied to what 
is in time, combined with the doctrine that there are terms which can 
only be subjects and not predicates, which constitutes the notion of 
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substance as Leibniz employs it. Substance, then, is that which can 
only be subject, not predicate, which has many predicates, and per- 
sists through change. It is, in short, the subject of change. 

Now, while there may be nothing absolutely erroneous in this ac- 
count, it certainly conveys a mistaken impression both as to how Leib- 
niz reached his new and fruitful conception of substance, and as to 
what that conception essentially is. Is not the truer account some- 
what as follows? Starting from the actual observation and experience 
of ‘body’ as resisting, moving, and divisible, Leibniz was led, 
through the criticism of Descartes’s conception, to his own notion 
of substance, and to the position that this substance must explain the 
actual world. The objections which he urges against Descartes’s con- 
ception of ‘ body,’ and through which he reaches his own conception 
of substance are: first, that extension alone does not suffice to ex- 
plain the nature of body, as it fails utterly to account for resistance 
(impenetrability) and motion, for the explanation of which recourse 
must be had to force; secondly, that extension gives us no unity, 
since the extended is always divisible. Thus the conclusion is reached 
that force, activity, energy, is that in which the very substance of 
things consists. ‘That which does nothing is nothing.’ In a word, 
Leibniz defines, or replaces, substantiality by causality (agency), and 
this is the central element in his fruitful conception of substance. 
Instead of defining substance as ‘‘ essentially the permanent subject of 
changing attributes,’ it would be truer to say that he defined it as 
the ‘‘ permanent agent of changing activities’’—activities, indeed, 
which obey a ‘‘ persistent law.’’ ‘‘I regard force,’’ he says, ‘‘ as con- 
stitutive of substance ’’ (Gerhardt, IV, p. 472). 

While passing these adverse criticisms on Mr. Russell’s book, and 
dissenting from many of the detailed opinions expressed in it, we re- 
gard the book as by far the best piece of work yet produced in English 
on the philosophy of Leibniz, and one for which all students of his 
philosophy will be grateful. 

It may not be out of place to add that the American translators of 
Leibniz, who had no predecessors in their difficult task, might, per- 
haps, at times have given a freer or more felicitous rendering of the 
original ; and it may be (they are not infallible) that some mis- 
takes are discoverable in their work. But certainly Mr. Russell’s #m- 
plication (p. ix) that their translations are full of errors and hence 
unreliable, is undeserved, and shows lack of appreciation on the part 
of one who has evidently benefitted by their labors. 


GEORGE MARTIN DUNCAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory. By S. E. Mezes. New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1901.—pp. xxi, 435. 

‘The question, What is morality? can, I believe, be answered 
quite as scientifically as the question, What is a living being ?’’ writes 
Professor Mezes in the preface. ‘‘ This book, then, is an attempt to 
construct a positive or purely scientific theory of Ethics, and to give a 
naturalistic account of all the aspects of morality and immorality, in so 
far, of course, as space limitations permit.’’ ‘‘ But there is another 
question which reads, What is the cosmic significance of morality ?’’ 
(p- viii). | This question can be answered by metaphysics alone, but 
does not fall within the scope of the present work (p. ix). ‘‘ Ethics is 
the science that first defines, and afterwards describes and explains, 
morality and immorality, and their subdivisions’ (p. 6). Its norma- 
tive character comes from the fact that in the course of its description 
and explanation it ‘‘ discovers a fact ofa peculiar kind,’’ viz., ‘‘a norm, 
a standard, an ideal type of conduct, actually so conceived by men.”’ 
Ethics does not establish the norm; ‘‘ ethical writers do not in any 
proper sense judge conduct or issue pronouncements as to what is right 
or wrong. Their more modest task is to discover and record men’s 
genuine judgments as to what is right and wrong.’’ ‘‘In an ethical 
treatise all statements of what is right, as distinguished from state- 
ments of what men holdto be right, are open to distrust’’ (p. 7). 
Now, there can be no objection to an author’s limitation of the 
range of his book, but when that limited range is declared to be the 
whole legitimate extent of a science that for more than two thousand 
years has covered a wider field a valid reason should be given. The 
mere statement that unless ethics limits itself to the narrower field it is 
open to distrust is hardly correct, if what is meant is that the distrust 
is warranted. Open to criticism any science is, even the merely de- 
scriptive science of ethics ; open to distrust from the outset, no science 
should be unless it pursues a scientifically discredited method. But 
the method of examining what is and has been actually done by men 
to secure a certain end, with a view to ascertaining the right way to 
reach that end, is not a discredited method, else every so-called ‘ prac- 
tical’ science, from the science of railway-engineering down to the 
science of golf, is discredited. That a man is not likely to find the 
right way without knowing the way others take is perfectly true ; 
but that the mere discovery of the way others take is sso facto the 
ascertainment of the right way is a risky proposition, itself open to 
distrust. The problem Professor Mezes sets himself to solve, namely, 
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what actual morality has been and is, is without doubt, all-important 
as a preliminary ; but it cannot be accepted as the whole problem of 
ethics. Nor will an ‘explanation’ of actual morality be sufficient 
to supplement the description of it, desirable as explanation is. 
What is wanted most of all is a description, it may be only in general 
terms, of the right end of life, and of the right means to attain that 
end. In other words, the problem of obligation, not of what men 
actually feel obliged to do, must be grappled with by the moralist ; 
and there is no prima facie reason why he may not do this in a 
thoroughly scientific spirit and with scientifically accredited methods ; 
in short, without exposing himself to justifiable distrust. 

Professor Mezes discovers that as a matter of fact moral judgments 
are passed only on voluntary actions or willing agents (pp. 19-28) ; 
but ‘‘ not all voluntary actions are morally judged’’ (p. 28). This 
statement is explained to mean that a person is not morally condemned 
or approved for all the consequences of a willed act. Consequences 
for the sake of which an action is performed, and consequences foreseen 
and consented to, or forseeable if the agent would only exercise due 
care, are morally judged in the fullest sense of the word. A person 
is responsible for all these consequences in the sense that, if they are 
injurious, steps are taken to punish him as well as to reform him, to 
protect society, and to secure reparation for the injury. In case the 
agent is incapable of foreseeing the consequences, but if properly edu- 
cated can be brought to foresee them under similar circumstances in 
the future, he is not so fully responsible: he is not punished. Refor- 
mation, social protection, and reparation are the measure of his 
responsibility. For ‘‘other injurious consequences that are ‘im- 
mediately’ and ‘directly’ due to the action,’’ the responsibility is 
measured by the fact that no steps are taken to punish or reform the 
agent ; social protection and reparation are the only ends in view in 
holding the agent responsible. For remote, unforeseen, and unfore- 
seeable consequences, there is no responsibility (pp. 29-35). 

Morality, studied in accordance with the plan of this book, is seen 
to consist partly in following conscience—this is ‘‘ subjective moral - 
ity’’—and partly in securing ‘‘the wisest and the most reasonable 
ultimate end ’’ of all voluntary action, viz., ‘‘ sentient welfare ’’—this 
is ‘‘ objective morality.’’ The book, therefore, falls into two parts. 
Part I, ‘‘Subjective Morality,’’ contains six chapters, and Part II, 
‘* Objective Morality,’’ contains eight chapters. Part II will perhaps 
be found to be more generally satisfactory. Part I will be estimated 
differently in accordance with the different psychological and episte- 
mological affiliations of the reader. 
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The first chapter of Part I, Chapter III of the book, contains a 
criticism of perceptional intuitionism, or the theory that ‘‘every man, 
in presence of a concrete action, perceives its moral value by intui- 
tion, 7. ¢. by an apprehension as immediate as that by which men 
perceive the whiteness of a swan or the blackness of a crow, and as 
assured as any intuition of mathematics, ¢. g. that two and two make 
four’’ (p. 42). This view, though plausible (pp. 42-44), is in part 
erroneous; for in many cases ‘‘no intuition appears,’’ and in the 
other cases ‘‘ men change and differ in their intuitions of right and 
wrong ’’ (pp. 44-46). The partial truth of perceptional intuitionism 
is found in the fact that ‘‘all ethical theories ultimately rest on the 
perception of the morality and immorality of concrete actions’’ (pp. 
46-49). ‘‘It is now necessary to determine the morality of actions 
that follow the agent’s moral perceptions.’’ ‘‘ A man in following his 
best insight cannot do wrong, but, on the contrary, achieves morality 
in very large measure,’’ although he may not thereby come up to the 
** full measure of right demanded by the highest standard’’ (p. 50). 
Thus from the point of view of subjective morality intuitionism is right, 
but from the point of view of objective morality it is defective. 

Chapter IV treats of Voluntary Action, which ‘first appears with 
effort and consent.’’ “The réle of effort is to come to the support 
of a weaker impulse, and either to overbear its naturally stronger 
opponent by its own dynamic force as a fact of consciousness, or else 
merely to hold it in check until the weaker impulse gains time to 
rally other considerations to its assistance’’ (p. 59). This is not 
a generally accepted psychological truth, any more than the classifica- 
tion of emotions as sensations (p. 60) is a generally accepted classifi- 
cation. Would it not be wise, when a large and respectable body of 
psychologists support a different view from that advocated in a text- 
book, to give at least some hint of the fact? The beginner should be 
put on his guard against accepting such statements as undisputed 
truths. This whole chapter, entirely psychological in content, is sing- 
ularly lacking in reference to psychological works. Indeed, a weak 
point in the whole book is lack of a bibliography, judiciously selected 
for the use of beginners, whether students or general readers. The 
latter part of Chapter IV treats of ‘‘ Ends of Action and Interests,’’ 
and emphasizes the interest in persons and quasi-persons—college, 
fraternity, regiment, party, ‘ Mother Church,’ etc.—as the predomi- 
nant interest in all moral actions, 

Chapter V deals with ‘‘ The Adult Conscience,’’ which is regarded 
as both feeling (= emotion or mood) and intellect. As feeling, 
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conscience includes the ‘‘emotions’’ of responsibility-obligation and 
of free performance, in addition to various others, associated with 
the will. What responsibility and obligation are we are nowhere 
told, at least so far as the reviewer can discover. This omission 
is, perhaps, due to the fact that ‘‘it is difficult to describe emotions, 
and impossible to describe them sharply’’ (p. 75). There are also 
*¢emotional components of conscience associated with intellect rather 
than with will,’’ viz. approval and disapproval. ‘‘ They are signals 
to the individual that he is in presence of a right or wrong action, as 
the case may be,’’ but of them ‘‘ little need be said’’ (pp. 78-79). 
‘¢ The intellectual elements of conscience, the moral conceptions and 
categories, are ideas that awaken the emotions discussed’’ above 
(p. 82). The moral categories are ‘the right’ and ‘the wrong,’ 
‘the good’ and ‘the bad.’ ‘‘In form, moral judgment and rea- 
soning are the same as theoretical judgment and reasoning ; the differ- 
ence is only in subject-matter. A moral judgment is a conviction 
that some action belongs or does not belong under some moral con- 
ception ; and moral reasoning is merely reasoning on moral subjects ’’ 
(p. 85). A section of this chapter is given to ‘‘ The Moral Ideal.’’ 
**« An ideal may be defined as a schematic dynamic system of ideas of 
action’’ (p. 86), and this definition is then translated into more pop- 
ular language. In its schematic character ‘‘an ideal is an epitomized 
biography of an exemplar, or a composite biography of many exem- 
plars acting in some particular capacity’’ (p. 88). The moral ideal 
is differentiated from other ideals by the token that it ‘‘ awakens 
approval or disapproval, responsibility, obligation, and the sense of 
free performance ’’ (p. go). 

Chapter VI, ‘‘ The Psychic Cause of Conscience,’’ discusses the 
question, ‘‘what a man must be conscious of in order that his con- 
science shall be aroused ’’ (p. 91), and answers it first negatively by 
saying that actions ‘‘ performed capriciously, or in accordance with 
preference, or the dictates of prudence,’’ do not arouse conscience 
(pp. 93-95), and then positively by saying that actions which ‘‘ are 
seen to affect others in interests regarded as vital,’’ are the cause of 
conscience (pp. 95-98). Duties to one’s self come under this head, 
because ‘‘a man objectifies his moral self and looks upon it as an a/ter 
ego”’ (p. tor). 

Chapter VII, ‘‘ Birth and Growth of Conscience in the Child,’’ 
deals with genetic psychology in the spirit of Professors Baldwin and 
Royce. The doctrine of ‘‘ The Three Stages,’’ Projective, Subjective, 
and Ejective, is proclaimed without a hint that it is a much disputed 
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question among experts. The unsuspecting reader is in danger of 
taking for scientific law and gospel what is only questioned theory. 

Chapter VIII, ‘‘ Birth and Growth of Conscience in the Race,’’ is 
in many respects very valuable, but here again there is too much dog- 
matic assertion without recognition of the existence of opposing views. 
Especially is this true of statements made concerning the lower ani- 
mals. Just one instance in point can be given here. ‘* No animals can 
perform difficult actions,’’ says the author (p. 145). It is doubtful 
whether any cautious observer who has watched a young parrakeet 
‘learning to talk’ would care to say off-hand that no animal ‘‘ can 
try, can set his teeth and square his jaw to accomplish what he wills ’’ 
(p. 145). For, whatever may be said of parrakeets’ teeth and jaws, 
they do set their tongues and square their beaks, day after day, in 
what seems to be patient, laborious, and frequently silent, practice on 
the proper disposition of their vocal organs for the pronunciation of 
new words and sentences. ‘‘ With them the recalcitrant matter of 
muscles and members’’ at least seems ‘‘ constrained to the more 
skilful performances counselled by the ideas that look before and 
after’’ (p. 145). Animal psychology is without doubt a very un- 
certain quantity, but sweeping negations of the type quoted give it a 
more dubious character than it might otherwise have. Interesting is 
the view that the sense of effort is the sense of strain in the powerful 
muscles of the jaw, which owing to the usurpation of the hand 
have ‘‘ lost their special occupation, and acquired instead the general 
function of assisting the performance of difficult actions’’ (p. 148). 
The sections on ‘‘ Social Counterchecks to Volition ’’ and ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of Group Consciences’’ are admirable, always of course 
bating the passages which if compiled might form a curious chapter 
worthy to be entitled, ‘‘ What Animals Cannot Do.’’ 

Part II, ‘ Objective Morality,’ is altogether an excellent piece of 
work, painstaking, judicious, and full of valuable practical hints as 
well as sound theory. Especially noteworthy is the chapter on Justice. 
But there are some inaccurate statements that one could wish to have 
omitted. For instance, Professor Mezes gays that ‘‘ the word ‘ mean’ 
is a mathematical term used to designate the exact mid-point between 
two quantitative extremes. And with that meaning in mind, Aristotle, 
and he alone, undertook to define virtuous conduct as that which 
observes the mean’’ (p. 243). Now if there ever was any mistake that 
Artistotle took particular pains to prevent, it was the mistake of sup- 
posing that his ‘mean’ was quantitative. It is not to the point to 
say as Professor Mezes does in a footnote that ‘‘ Aristotle recognizes 
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the importance of time, place, manner, and company (ik. Eth., Bk. 
II, Ch. V-VI), but he does not develop the thought, or bring 
these factors into connection with the mean, which is central for him.’’ 
One cannot forbear to quote a sentence from the indicated passage of 
Aristotle’s Ethics. ‘*To experience these emotions,’’ namely fear, 
courage, desire, etc., ‘‘at the right times and at the right occasions 
and towards the right persons and for the right causes and in the right 
manner is the mean or the supreme good which is characteristic of 
virtue ’’ (Welldon’s trans.). When speaking of the history of human 
marriage, and assuming ‘‘a relative promiscuity giving place in turn to 
polyandry, polygyny, and monogamy,’’ the author says nothing of the 
fact that many recent writers of repute do not accept the doctrine of 
the ‘relative promiscuity’ of sexual relations among primitive men ; 
nor is it doing full justice to what appear to be the facts to say: ‘‘ It 
seems probable that some races have skipped polyandry’’ (p. 240). 
‘«Some’”’ is a very mild qualification here. 

It would be interesting to summarize Professor Mezes’s views on 
courage, temperance, benevolence, justice,—of which there is a re- 
markably detailed and careful treatment based upon principles of law— 
wisdom, and welfare. But all that can be done here is to say that the 
execution of this part of his task is deserving of high praise. A trial 
of three months leads the reviewer to believe that the book as a whole 
will be very useful in the class-room. 

The publishers have done their part well. The type is long primer, 
well leaded, making a beautifully clear page. The paper and binding 
are good. Misprints however occur, ¢. g., page 11, line 5 from bottom, 
‘* voluntarily ’’ should be ‘‘ voluntary ’’; p. 19, line 14, ‘‘ negative’’ 
should be ‘‘ negatived’’; ‘‘ supercede ’’ supersedes ‘‘ supersede ’’ quite 
consistently throughout the book (page 146, line 18, and elsewhere). 
Greek accent and coronis are both misplaced in one phrase on page 
216, and on the next page the phrase, ‘‘ no doubt but what,’’ is scarcely 


permissible. 
EvANDER BrapLey McGILvary. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Social Justice: a Critical Essay. By Werstet Woopsury WIL- 
LouGHBY. New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 
1900.—pp. ix, 380. 

In this volume it has been the aim of the author to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, those general principles of right upon which the social sciences 
must rest. The philosophical standpoint adopted is, in the main, that 
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of the school of T. H. Green and, so far as the book is an ethical 
treatise, the only merit claimed for it is ‘‘that in it there has been 
made a more comprehensive application than has perhaps been before 
attempted of transcendental principles to the concrete problems of 
social life’’ (p. viii). After a brief introductory chapter on the nature 
and value of the proposed inquiry, the author proceeds to discuss the 
abstract conception of Justice. The result is essentially negative. 
Starting with the ethical mandate, ‘‘ Be a person and respect others as 
persons,’’ the author reaches the conclusion that, positively, ‘‘ Justice 
consists in granting, so far as possible, to each individual the oppor- 
tunity for a realization of his highest ethical self,’’ and negatively, 
‘* that there are no such things as definite absolute rights.’’ This nega- 
tive formulation of the idea of justice (which is, we think, undoubt- 
edly accurate), cannot be directly applied as a norm. Professor 
Willoughby, however, claims for it positive results, and these are char- 
acteristic of the practical bias of the entire work. Chief among these 
are that it necessitates the bringing of each of our acts to the bar of 
reason, and that it deprives ‘dangerous revolutionary and socialistic 
schemes of the ethical support that is claimed for them’’ (p. 28). 

At this point, the inquiry divides into two branches. Of these the 
first is that which treats of the proper distribution of economic goods. 
In this part of his work, Professor Willoughby discusses Equality, 
Property, and the Canons of Distributive Justice. The result reached is 
simply that of the idealistic school. Private property is justified by 
its relation to the realization of the will of the individual, and is 
limited by the ethical considerations of the social welfare. Especially 
noteworthy in this section are the two chapters devoted to the labor 
theory of property. That theory is traced in all its ramifications from 
Locke to Spencer and George, and the criticism by which it is refuted 
is at once minute and thorough. The second part of the volume is 
occupied with an attempt to harmonize the principles of liberty and 
law. ‘This attempt is embodied in three excellent chapters, ‘‘ The 
Right of Coercion,’’ ‘‘ The Ethics of the Competitive Process,’’ and 
** Punitive Justice.’’ Of this branch of his inquiry, the author says : 
‘We have reached a position which sustains that portion of the 
theory of the socialist which justifies the extension of state activities 
in any conceivable direction where it can be shown that, as a matter 
of fact, political control will be followed by beneficent results. At 
the same time, this does not commit us to the advocacy of social con- 
trol in any given case. An estimate of all the considerations involved 
may indeed easily lead us to advise the reduction of state duties to a 
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minimum below that now practiced in any of our civilized states’’ 
(p- 315)- 

Throughout the entire volume, Professor Willoughby’s criticisms are 
detailed, moderate, and fair, his statements sober and conservative, 
sometimes indeed so cautious as to make his results appear almost in- 
conclusive and unsatisfactory. The practical end of the inquiry is 
ever kept in view. The ‘ matter of fact’ and ‘the feasible’ are al- 
ways in evidence and the ‘insuperable difficulties’ in the way of any 
socialistic reconstruction are insisted upon. The whole work dis- 
plays the hand of the social scientist rather than that of the philoso- 
pher, but it emphasises many important points which philosophers too 
often ignore. A marked feature of the book is its lengthy quotations. 
It has been the aim of the author to add to the historical value of his 
work by stating the various theories as far as possible in the exact 
language of their authors. The result is, we think, unfortunate. No 
quotation, however lengthy, can reproduce, for a student unacquainted 
with the writings of Locke, Hobbes, Bentham, etc., the philosophical 
setting in which their theories originally stood, while the effect of the 
quotations is to impair the unity of the book, destroy its perspective, 
and sometimes to completely overshadow the concise criticisms by 
which Professor Willoughby would refute them. 

In his preface, Professor Willoughby expresses the hope that his 
work ‘‘ will possess value not only as an ethical speculation, but as a 
contribution to the history of social and political philosophy.’’ We 
would prefer to say that it possesses value not only as a contribution 
to the history of social and political philosophy, but as an ethical 
speculation. If it were to be judged as an ethical speculation alone 
it would be necessary to declare it wanting. Indeed, it may be said 
that the author ‘ puts himself out of court’ as an ethical philosopher 
when, in the very beginning of his inquiry, he dismisses with a word 
the speculations of the pessimist as ‘‘ metaphysical moultings’’ (p. 3). 
Much of the existing agitation for social reform is the vague expression 
not of easy optimism, but of deep-seated pessimistic despair. Asa 
treatise on ethics, it would be necessary to reverse the order of the 
entire volume ; for those questions of law and liberty, which are dis- 
cussed in the second part, are for ethics the fundamental problems of 
the whole inquiry. What is the relation of the individual to society 
and the state? In an earlier volume, 7he Nature of the State, Pro- 
fessor Willoughby maintained that the demand for a moral justification 
of the state is an unnecessary one. In the present volume he reasserts 
this position, but modifies it so far as to say: ‘‘ The demand for an ab- 
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stract or @ priori justification of the right of state control, or in fact 
of any form of coercion, is an illegitimate one. To ask the question 
whether the state has a right to be, without reference to a particular 
state, is as little sensible as to ask whether a picture is beautiful with- 
out designating some particular one to which the judgment is to be 
applied’’ (p. 229). In other words the question must not be, “Is 
state control right?’’ but, ‘Is this state exercising its control 
rightly ?’’ This position is based upon the fact that, in a world of 
human beings with incompatible desires, coercion arises as a natural 
necessity. But this does not in itself justify state control, It is 
necessary for us to regulate our lives by the changes of the seasons, or 
by the revolution of night and day, but the laws of nature remain 
profoundly non-moral. 

The coercion of the state may be a natural necessity, and it may, as 
a matter of fact, mould or thwart the realization of the self; but, if it 
is impossible to show some vital connection between that coercion and 
the right, it must remain as non-moral as the law of gravitation itself, 
Such a conclusion would be to justify the ‘‘ metaphysical moultings ’’ 
of the most gloomy pessimist. It would admit that there is an im- 
passable chasm between the individual will and the universal will. 
On the other hand, to demonstrate such a relation would be that 
justification of the state which the ethical philosopher is entitled to 
demand. Idealism attempts it. Its fundamental equation is ‘‘ the 
end of one is the end of all.’’ Hegel endeavored to unite the-one 
and the all by means of the self-contradictory conception of imper- 
sonal spirit. Green, identifying the individual self with the divine, 
obtained an abstract principle of unity, but as one of his followers 
admits (D’Arcy, Short Study of Ethics, p. 46), ‘‘the one instance 
of a plurality which the self cannot unify is the plurality of selves.’’ 
Naturally, Professor Willoughby does not attempt the metaphysician’s 
task of harmonizing the end of one with the end of all. He accepts 
the system of Green, and takes the formule of idealism as he finds 
them. In applying them, however, he slips away from the idealistic to 
a somewhat empirical standpoint. In discussing the social and polit- 
ical restraints, he thinks of the interference of individual with indi- 
viduals. In his illustrations, that interference seems to be parallel to 
the conscious dictation of a parent or schoolmaster. He distinguishes 
sharply between the fact of social restriction and its particular forms. 
While he holds that restraints humanly imposed are as necessary as the 
limitations of physical environment, he admits that there is one great 
difference between natural and human restraints and penalties. ‘‘ This 
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is, that the coercion of nature is beyond our control, and therefore 
one for which no human being or beings can be held responsible ; 
whereas social and political restraints are artificially created, and 
therefore, as to any particular exercise of them, within our power to 
limit or abolish them’’ (p. 220). It would not be difficult to dem- 
onstrate that particular social restraints are not artificial products of 
the will, but the necessary results of the development of the race. 
After all, social and political laws are only historycodified, and it is 
only gradually and within narrow bounds that we can consciously 
direct or limit their force. In this age, with its mania for legislation, 
it would be an easy matter to adduce instances of laws either wholly 
inoperative, or producing results diametrically opposed to those in- 
tended by the legislators. Throughout his entire argument, Professor 
Willoughby underestimates the necessary character of the social and 
political restraints. The same natural necessity which has produced 
those restraints and given them force, has imposed upon them form 
and laws. It is a consequence of this empirical conception of coer- 
cion that Professor Willoughby adopts as absolutely valid Fitzjames 
Stephen’s canons of compulsion. ‘These are: (1) that the object 
aimed at be desirable, (2) that the means employed be calculated to 
obtain it, (3) and at not too great expense (p. 264). There is no 
moral arithmetic which would enable us to apply these canons to pres- 
ent or future conditions. As employed by Professor Willoughby, they 
would justify any tyranny. 

It is not, however, as an ethical treatise that the work is to be 
judged. It is essentially a detailed analysis of concrete problems of 
social life. That the results attained are largely negative is the chief 
merit of the book ; for it is only by such sober negative criticism that 
we can ever reach a sure basis for social reconstruction. 

T. W. Taytor, ‘JR. 


Kant's Cosmogony. As in his Essay upon the Retardation of the 
Rotation of the Earth, and his Natural History and Theory of the 
Heavens. With introduction and appendices. Edited and trans- 
lated by W. Hastie. Glasgow, James Maclehose ; London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1900.—pp. cix, 205. 

This is a book of importance to both the philosophical and the 
scientific scholar. And it has also particular claims upon the student 
of Kant and the student of natural theology. In Kant’s Cosmogony, 
Professor Hastie has given us a translation of those early writings of 
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Kant (his Vatural History and Theory of the Heavens,and his Essay on 
the Retardation of the Rotation of the Earth) which have hitherto been 
thought of by philosophers and scientists alike, mainly in connection 
with Laplace’s celebrated Vebu/ar Hypothesis, and with a supposedly re- 
markable anticipation of the theory by the Kénigsberg philosopher. He 
has, however, not only done this, but also presented his translation in a 
very serviceable and important setting, consisting of an introduction 
and appendices in which the reader, be he Kant scholar or Kant 
student, or a student of contemporary science in its bearings upon 
origins, or a thinker interested in the relations of evolutionism and 
idealism and theism, will find presented before him ample material 
for the settlement, or at least the investigation, of many important and 
interesting questions. 

The work is dedicated to Lord Kelvin, a recent colleague of Profes- 
sor Hastie’s at Glasgow, and Professor Hastie has evidently worked in 
conjunction with scientific authorities who have directed his attention 
to contemporary literature upon the question of the relative originality 
and importance of Kant’s early physical theories as compared with 
those of Laplace. Important portions of this literature are presented 
here from Professor De Morgan’s account of the speculations of 
Thomas Wright of Durham (a writer, a summary of whose work in a 
Hamburg journal on ss¢ January, 1751—Professor Hastie has traced 
out the very issue and translates the article for us—éy Xant’s own 
confession set Kant thinking on cosmological questions), and from 
other sources about Wright’s work, from printed statements of 
men like Huxley, Lord Kelvin, Professor Newcomb, Helmholtz, Dr. 
Conrad Dietrich, ‘‘a careful student of Kant in his relation to New- 
ton,’’ and from an article by Geo. F Becker, inthe American Journal 
of Science, as late as February, 1898. And all this matter is woven 
through and around an introduction of Professor Hastie’s own, in 
which the great questions of the comprehensive character of Kant’s 
genius, and of the ultimate lesson of Kant’s philosophy as a whole, 
are brought home to the mind, as is also the possibly still greater 
question of idealism in its relation to what is called cosmic evolution. 

So far as Kant’s scientific originality is concerned, the evidence pre- 
sented by Professor Hastie brings out many interesting things, ¢. g., 
how the untoward fate of Kant’s Vafura/ History in being kept from 
the public by an accident (the bankruptcy of a publisher), and in being 
known until 1797 only through a summary, prevented the fact of its 
thought being fairly estimated, and how Professor Huxley seems to 
be ‘‘the first English scientist who adequately appreciated Kant’s 
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cosmogony in the original German,’’ and how Kant is perhaps the 
greatest of all the pre-organic evolutionists ’’ in first truly discern- 
ing the ‘‘ universal range’’ of the ‘‘ evolutional process of nature.’’ 
Not only is Kant’s originality in relation to Laplace vindicated, but Pro- 
fessor Hastie concludes from Thomson and Tait’s Vatural Philosophy, 
and from an 1897 address of Lord Kelvin’s, that Kant’s ‘‘ early scien- 
tific work has already become part of the current material of the popular 
scientific writer.’ It would be a piece of the sheerest presumption in 
the present writer to pretend to be able to prove or disprove this state- 
ment, although he has nothing but admiration for the love and the 
diligence that Professor Hastie shows in his collation of scientific evi- 
dence, and to this collation evidently the scientist, as well as the phi- 
losopher, must have recourse. 

In respect of the bearings of Kant’s physical philosophy upon the 
system of his thought as a whole, Professor Hastie entertains and ex- 
presses opinions that are at variance with the notions that many of us 
know to have been prevalent among ‘ English’ neo-Kantians before 
the recent appearance of Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, which 
work has to some extent brought to an end the previous tendency of 
regarding the real as sufficiently determined when described by epis- 
temological categories. To begin with, he inclines to think that Kant 
in the Critique of Pure Reason was ‘‘ too much absorbed in the forms 
of his own subjective perception and reflection,’’ and that he therein 
“shut out for the moment the great universe beyond, which gives 
them their meaning and purpose,’’ and that this tendency has worked 
itself out to a ‘‘ certain hopeless result ’’ in the ‘‘ idealistic movement 
from Fichte to Hegel’’ and in the ‘‘ neo-Kantian philosophy.’’ He 
inclines, in short, to minimize the importance of Kant’s Copernican 
discovery, and to find the basis of a spiritual interpretation of the uni- 
verse in the theistic philosophy of the pre-critical treatise which he 
has translated and edited. 

‘*His [Kant’s] Matural History and Theory of the Heavens, as he 
ultimately designated its exposition, will probably be regarded as the 
most wonderful and enduring product of his genius.’ In other words, 
Professor Hastie, on grounds of the importance of Kant’s early 
physical theories to contemporary physical science and to con- 
temporary theistic philosophy, is of the opinion that the return 
to Kant is (1) a sctentific return, and (2) a return to the theistic phi- 
losophy of his early treatises as the true idealism of which both 
science and philosophy are in search. As for this contention, it 
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may, indeed, be well for the philosophical world to return toa re- 
consideration of the well-known close association that existed in 
the mind of Kant between physics and metaphysics, but it is doubtful 
whether this same world is ever likely to sacrifice that part of its 
very mental structure for which Kant is responsible, 7. ¢., the con- 
viction that it is impossible to regard matter as ‘given’ independ- 
ently of a spiritual consciousness that we have in ourselves and in our 
life. Professor Hastie will doubtless be willing to admit that many of 
the scientific men in Germany and elsewhere, to whom he frequently 
refers, have learned from Kant (through Schopenhauer, of course, 
rather than through Hegel—and Professor Hastie has a note to this 
effect in which he has the support of his colleague Professor Adamson ) 
to have done with that unreflecting realism that talks of time and 
space and the qualities of matter as if they were things outside the 
mind. It is true that in the matter of the great importance of Kant’s 
physical philosophy, Professor Hastie dwells largely upon the extent 
to which Kant may be said to have anticipated the evolutionary phil- 
osophy. And this, in my opinion, represents that part of his attitude 
to Kant (so far as philosophy is concerned) which is likely to have the 
most fruitful consequences. ‘‘All is the realization of an eternal 
plan, which advances from stage to stage on its sure prescribed way, 
and which must issue in a perfect result.’’ It would, however, be but 
slight honor to Kant to associate him with dogmatic evolutionism in 
its assumption that a spiritual life might appear at the end of a cosmic 
process, unless that life had been implicit in its very beginnings. And 
if Kant be an idealistic or a critical evolutionist, like Aristotle or 
Hegel, he is this only on the ground of the great discovery of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

A second tendency of Professor Hastie’s is to regard Kant ina semi- 
positivistic way. ‘*‘ Kant has been called a Prussian Hume; I would 
rather call him a Prussian Comte.’’ ‘‘ According to Kant the cosmic evo- 
lution of nature is continued in the historic development of humanity and 
completed in the moral perfection of the individual.’ This is the largest 
and most valuable thought in Kant’s philosophy. It combines all the 
parts of his system into unity; it enables us to distinguish the essential 
from the accidental in his development and expression ; and it fur- 
nishes the criterion by which his place is to be determined as the 
founder of a new period in the philosophical and scientific history of 
the world. But in order to find it we must look through and beneath 
the elaborate formation of his later mode of thinking.’’ Now it is 


1 The italics are Professor Hastie’s. 
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doubtless true (and this is a point admitted by many German and 
English scholars) that there are many correspondences between Kant’s 
teaching about the “imitations of knowledge and the teaching of posi- 
tivism, and also true that the moral kingdom of persons of which 
Kant talks in his ethical writings is perhaps the final outcome of his 
philosophy. But the spiritual life of this moral kingdom is never to be 
thought of as merely superimposed upon an indifferent Nature, as it is 
in general by Comte or the Comtians. If Kant be a positivist at all, 
it is an ethical or an ideal positivism that he teaches rather than what 
is ordinarily understood by positivism. Professor Hastie, indeed, al- 
lows himself to talk of Herbart as continuing the scientific work of 
Kant, and this thought might have led him to indicate how much 
akin to the ideal realism of Leibniz the ultimate philosophy of Kant 
really is, just as his mention of Schopenhauer might have made him 
speak of the extent to which Kant took his theory of Ideas from Plato. 
And then how does Professor Hastie reconcile his positivistic construc- 
tion of Kant’s philosophy with the cosmic theism, which he takes to be 
the final word of cosmology in general, and of Kant’s cosmology in 
particular? It is doubtless true that in his treatise on the Heavens 
Kant seeks to show how a spiritual or theistic conception of the world 
is compatible with a purely mechanical conception of the action and 
interaction of natural forces, but then, too, this spiritualistic monism 
is a very different thing from positivism as ordinarily understood. 

In other words, only if Professor Hastie will allow us to associate 
together more closely than he himself does in his otherwise laudable 
zeal for the originality of Kant’s early work, the later and the earlier 
results of Kant’s philosophy, can that strong case be made out for a 
possible synthesis of Kant’s metaphysics with the truth of evolutionary 
science. That what he has presented in this little volume will con- 
tribute to this very end there is every reason for believing. It is all 
the more likely to do so because it represents an attempt to show how 
Kant may be approached with the most conspicuous success from the 
standpoint of physical science. Even the idealistic philosopher can 
hardly rise from a perusal of Professor Hastie’s evidence without an 
increased admiration for the comprehensiveness of Kant’s genius. 
Doubtless, it may seem to many a most arbitrary piece of procedure to 
attach so much importance to Kant’s writings before the time of his 
intellectual conversion, especially in view of the fact that that con- 
version has meant the conversion of one-half of the educated opinion 
of the nineteenth century. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal to be said for insisting upon the 
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manifest importance of that characteristic of Kant’s which was so 
strongly marked both before and after his conversion—his habit of 
connecting metaphysical with physical researches. 

As a piece of editing, and as the presentation to the reading world 
of a definite question in its historical and its critical setting, Professor 
Hastie’s book must be pronounced perfect, for the translation seems 
to be on a level with the approved excellence of Professor Hastie’s 
previous and important services in this connection. 

W. CALDWELL. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
f Ethics; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahriuch; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


De la distinction entre les sciences déductives et les sciences expérimentales. 

Cu. Riqurer. Rev. de Mét., VIII, 6, pp. 736-744. 

In this article M. Riquier attempts to establish a distinction within the 
sciences which shall be founded exclusively upon Josztive considerations. 
For him, then, the only possible bases for such a distinction are experience, 
abstraction, and logical argument—and the second of these he rejects, since 
‘‘abstraction results only in a kind of scholastic entity, a metaphysical 
phantom.’’ He adopts, therefore, the following criterion for a distinction 
between the sciences: All sciences the logical development of which in- 
volves no contradiction are to be called deductive, and all others experi- 
mental. From a positive point of view he holds that ‘‘there are no de- 
ductive sciences except those which reduce logically to the arithmetical 
notion of the entire number '’—which, as he wishes his readers to remember, 
‘‘enables one to define fractional, negative, and incommensurable numbers 
without any regard for concrete size, thus giving rise to a mathematical or 
numerical continuum.’’ Only mathematical sciences independent of any 
spatial intuitions, he goes on to show, are truly deductive. Geometry 
might seem to be an exception, but that form which is founded upon the 
sensible intuition of space involves a contradiction, and so is experimental. 
For the notion of the infinite divisibility of space, by means of which the 
contradictory conceptions of mathematical points, lines, etc., are resolved, 
is really inconceivable. ‘‘ The Greek mathematicians,’’ remarks the author, 
“being forced to decide between the contradictory and the inconceivable, 
very naturally chose the latter ; but that is no reason why we, two thousand 
years later, should still accept a conclusion which logical necessity, together 
with their ignorance of number, forced upon them."’ Thus if one would 
remain on the firm ground of positive knowledge, the arithmetical notion of 
the entire number is, besides logical agreement, the only possible founda- 
tion for a deductive science. Geometry, if it is intuitive, is necessarily ex- 
perimental, ¢ ¢., contradictory ; and can become deductive (rigorously and 
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truly mathematical), only by rejecting all spatial intuitions, and regarding 
none but numerical and logical concepts. For the hypothesis of the indefinite 
divisibility of space, if it does not take a purely arithmetical form, is not only 
inconceivable, but, in the actual state of science, is fruitless and without 


power. 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Consciousness, Self-consciousness, and the Self. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 

Mind, No. 37, pp. 98-113. 

Physiological parallelism has done much to uproot the old atomistic or 
associationist account of consciousness as an aggregate or series of inde- 
pendent ideas or states. The neural organism is no doubt composed of an 
almost indefinite number of elementary parts, but they are not elements 
apart from the neural system itself, but are rather conditioned by being in- 
herent parts of the system. What light can this fact throw upon the nature 
of self-consciousness? The neural organism is constantly active as a whole, 
but it is just as constantly receiving increments of activity in some particular 
organ or group of organs which are but intermittently affected by its environ- 
ment. Moreover, these particular activities are being constantly assimilated 
by, and so modify the activity of the whole system. Corresponding to these 
three aspects of neural activity, we have three parallel aspects of psychic 
activity. We have: (1) A relatively constant mass of feeling activity ; 
this is the self and corresponds to the activity of the neural system as a 
whole ; (2) a constantly shifting play of more or less particular presenta- 
tions ; this is consciousness and corresponds to the particular increments of 
neural activity in particular bodily organs ; (3) the assimilation and constant 
modification of this constant mass of feeling, the self, by these particular 
presentations ; this is self-consciousness, and corresponds to the effect of 
particular increments of nervous activity in particular bodily organs upon 
the activity of the neural organism as a whole. The self is thus seen to be 
a ‘* vast bundle"’ of inherited ‘‘ instinct feelings.’’ But yet it is the self that 
determines what presentations shall be attended to and so emphasized, inas- 
much as it is the function of the activity of the neural organism as a whole to 
determine what special neural activity shall become emphatic in the pro- 
duction of variation from typical organic reactions. The writer of this 
article elaborates his theory by a series of diagrams and special observations. 

IRA MACKAY. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


The Apperception of the Spoken Sentence: A Study in the Psychology of 

Language. W.C. BaGLey. Am. J. Ps., XII, 1, pp. 80-130. 

This study undertakes an experimental determination of the following 
problems: (a) What is the effect of ‘context’ upon the perception of audi- 
tory symbols? (4) How are the objective elements of auditory symbolic 
perception related to one another? and (c) What are the conscious pro- 
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cesses involved in the apperception of the spoken sentence? For the first 
problem the method involved the use of words mutilated by the elision of 
consonants. These words were given first alone, then with a minimal 
amount of context, then at the beginning, at the middle and at the end of 
complete sentences. Constant conditions of articulation, etc., were main- 
tained by the use of a phonograph for recording and reproducing both 
words and sentences. The results show: (1) that when mutilated words 
are given with a minimum of context, the chances for their correct percep- 
tion are increased by 82 per cent. as compared with their chances for correct 
perception when given without context, and (2) that when mutilated words 
are placed in sentences their correct perception is a function of the amount 
of context which has preceded them ; that is, when placed at the beginning 
of the sentence they are less likely to be correctly perceived than when 
given in the middle or at the end of the sentence. The results of the 
second determinations show that the elision of ‘mutes’ works the greatest 
injury to the correct perception of the mutilated words ; the elision of the 
‘semi-vowels' the least injury ; and the elision of ‘spirants,’ ‘ sibilants,’ 
and ‘nasals’ greater injury than the elision of semi-vowels and less injury 
than the elision of mutes. In the third determination, the general method 
of introspection was employed. Following are a few of the conclusions : 
(1) In filling out a mutilated word through ‘ context’ the process of suc- 
cessive association is most largely involved ; this peculiar instance of suc- 
cessive association is called by the writer ‘contextual supplementing,’ as 
contrasted with ‘associative supplementing’ which involves simultaneous 
association only. (2) Under the conditions of the test the apperception of 
auditory symbols involved the presence in consciousness of visual and ver- 
bal ideas mainly. (3) The complete ideal reproduction of a symbolized 
environment is not common. (4) Verbal ideas exist more frequently as 
associative or contextual supplements than as focal objects of the apper- 
ceptive consciousness. (5) Certain ‘turns of speech’ are constantly re- 
ferred to certain uniform ‘sets’ or patterns of ideational material ; such 
sets or patterns may be called ‘ constant supplements’ or ‘type associates.’ 
(6) The imagery which apperception involves is not always consistent with 
the significance of the context ; yet this does not necessarily mean that the 
significance is inadequately apperceived. (7) A characteristic of the ap- 
perceptive consciousness is the constant change of its pattern to meet the 
changes in the context. The discussion of the general subject of sentence 
apperception is considered with reference to the problem of the ‘ meaning’ 
or significance of sensory contents. Stout's theory of ‘implicit apprehen- 
sion’ is held to be inadequate to the facts. Something of a purely struc- 
tural nature must exist to carry the function of ‘meaning.’ This structural 
something the writer finds in the marginal or non-focal elements of the 
apperceptive consciousness. 


THE AUTHOR, 
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A Psychological Study of Religion. James H, Leusa. Monist, XI, 2, 

pp. 195-215. 

There are at present two methods of studying religion. First, the his- 
torical comparative method from which all the knowledge of the subject 
thus far acquired has been derived. Second, the psychological method 
which is now beginning to come into prominence. The difference between 
these methods is due to the fact that the former deals with the community 
consciousness, while the latter investigates the individual consciousness. 
Corporate religion is born from individual experience. Social organisms 
are always realized through the separate individuals. The psychology of 
religion deals with the formative elements of corporate religion, while the 
history of religions deals with the complex products. The facts of imme- 
diate religious experience cannot be explained by a study of the community- 
If they are to be accounted for, it must be by the psychological method. 
The chief problems of individual religious life are given by the writer as 
follows: (1) What are the motives of religious activities ; what needs do 
they express and what ends do they secure? (2) What are the means by 
which religious impulses express themselves and through which the needs 
seek their satisfaction? (3) What relations exist betwéen the means used 
and the satisfaction they are expected to produce? The psychology of 
religion may be expected to lay down foundations not only for reformed 
dogmatics in closer agreement with the modern religious conscience, but 
also for a truer religious practice. The reason for conflicting definitions 
of religion is to be found in a deficient understanding of the psychical life 
in general. When one makes a careful study of the psychical facts of life, 
he must conclude that the religious life always manifests itself in actions as 
well as in thought and feeling. We must conclude then that the student of 
the psychology of religion has for his subject-matter, complex psychological 
processes culminating in certain classes of actions called religious activities. 

G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


Le problime dela perception. E. CHArtTieR. Rev. de Mét., VIII, 6, 

PP- 745-754- 

To common sense there is no problem of perception, says M. Chartier. 
Perception is a simple and immediate function. It needs but small reflection, 
however, to demonstrate the insufficiency of this idea, and then the question 
arises : What is the given element in our experience? After a long and 
interesting discussion, in the course of which the writer analyzes the notions 
of distinct objects, distance, resistance, sensations of all kinds, etc., he is 
led to the conclusion that ‘‘ what remains after this analysis is (1) an in- 
definite multiplicity, which—as the opposite of thought—is the essential 
nature of the object ; and (2) the fixed order of this diversity, that is, the 
exterior necessity in accordance with which our perceptions are not obedient 
to our will, but impose themselves upon us through necessary mediums, 
and in inevitable ways.'’ ‘‘ Therefore the given object may be defined as 
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the fixed order of an indefinite diversity of possible sensations, and the 
problem of perception should be stated thus: How is it possible for any 
perceiving being to know the fixed order of an indefinite diversity of causes 


of sensations ?”’ 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


A Psychological Test of Virtue. G. M. Srratron. Int. J. E., XI, 2, pp. 

200-21 3. 

Professor Dewey in his Study of Ethics traces the development of con- 
scious action from its lowest level. In impulsive action, the impressions 
call forth an immediate response. In the higher forms of action, the 
impulse is ‘mediated’ by an interplay of conflicting tendencies. The 
higher the action the more it shows the man. This is the true basis for 
determining moral value. An act is good if it spring from the whole 
nature. Professor Dewey's doctrine is in the main true but it is unpsycho- 
logical. For him the real man is the ideal man; for the psychologist the 
real man is the actual man. Both would agree that human activity is not 
only bodily movement but also mental and spiritual process. But the 
psychological view is inadequate. The conceptions of the self must include 
more than the explanation of experience and conduct, if it is to afford 
ground for ethical demands. Further, the perfect interaction of our powers 
is not a psychological conception, because it implies a knowledge of the 
aim of life. Finally, if one regard the effect on the person as the criterion 
of the value of an act, one has first to interpret that effect in ethical terms. 
In short, there is no psychological test of virtue unless psychology is taken 
to mean absolute philosophy. When one turns from the question of ter- 
minology to criticise the theory itself, one finds first, that the relation be- 
tween perfect and imperfect adjustment of forces, the ground of moral 
responsibility, is not clearly shown; second, that no standard of ideals is 
given. Perhaps these defects are due to the limit within which psychology 
actually remains, for to treat of ethics thoroughly one must be metaphysical 


to the bitter end. 
N. E. TRUMAN. 


ETHICAL. 


La morale ancienne et la morale moderne. V. BROCHARD. Rev. Ph. 

XXVI, 1, pp. 1-12. 

What meaning should the student of the history of philosophy attach to 
the fact that ancient and modern philosophies totally differ in many of their 
most fundamental conceptions—this is the problem which M. Brochard has 
set for himself. For instance, infinitude and omnipotence, ideas which to 
us form perhaps the most essential elements in the idea of God, are no part 
of the ancient conception; matter, to them, was essentially non-being, 
while at least until very recently, we have thought of it as substance ; and 
—to pass from questions of metaphysics to those of ethics—the ideas of 
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duty, conscience, a moral law, sin, and responsibility, are simply non. 
existent in ancient thought. The Greek and Latin tongues have no words 
to express what we mean by these terms. Nor is any part of the ancient 
philosophy based upon the idea of a future life, although this conception 
was not unknown to the Greek religion. What shall we think of these 
facts? The general opinion is that the ancient morality was very imperfect 
as compared with our own ; but the question may be asked if, in proposing 
moral questions in the customary terms, the representatives of modern 
ethics have not confused the religious or theological with the philosophical 
point of view. Had not the Greeks perhaps the true scientific idea when 
they made morality a matter of reason and experience? Is not the supreme 
end of all ethical thought, for reason and science, the good—the highest 
good being understood, as among the ancient peoples, to be inseparable 
from happiness? Not that there is or should be any thought of returning 
to the ancient morality, pure and simple ; but more than once modern 
thought has found itself approaching, after a long detour, a point of view 
abandoned for centuries. It may be that what the Z/ements of Euclid are 
for all geometry, the Z¢Aics of Aristotle may be found to be for all morality. 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Materie in Kant's Ethik. Martin Bottert. Ar. f. G, Ph., VI, 4, pp. 

483-503. 

In this article the writer points out how the insufficiency of Kant's purely 
formal theory compelled him to introduce into his ethics a material content, 
which, though an inconsistency in his system, was necessary if that system 
were to have any significance for human life. Ethics is a science of pure 
reason, and the Moral Law is characterized by a prior? necessity and univer- 
sality. Hence we cannot allow it to be derived from experience, or from the 
empirical content of the will. The form of the will must be regarded as 
the principle grounding the moral law. But in the determination of phe- 
nomenal representation, the will takes the form of the causal law, mechanical 
and inexorable. Since morality is dependent upon freedom, Kant supposed 
the will to have two sides, the one applicable to objects of sense in the form 
of causality, the other supreme in the intelligible world, where freedom and 
the pure moral law are its expression. Thus Kant places the two sides of 
human nature, the sensible and intellectual, in absolute separation. Any 
attempt to combine the two involves an inconsistency in the logic of his 
system. Nevertheless, his desire to establish an ethics of practical value 
led him to disregard this, and to give experience an important part in the 
determination of the moral law. The expression of the will in concrete 
moral action brings in the material element. In duty the absolute ough? 
of reason is enforced upon the inclinations of sense. Butif the moral law is 
to affect the will it must prescribe for it a purpose. This purpose must in- 
volve an object, and the object must possess some interest for the acting 
agent. This interest voices a feeling which is the motive to action. Such 
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feeling Kant brings in as ‘‘respect for the moral law.'’ Elsewhere Kant 
holds the will to be determined by an a friori necessary object, the ‘ highest 
good.’ This consists in virtue and happiness. The Metaphysik der Sitten 
contains the application of the transcendental law of morality to human 
life. The standard used here for the deduction of the virtues has manifest 
reference to experience. All this shows how Kant, for the determination 
of the moral law, was obliged to forsake the pure form of the will, and 
turn to its concrete objects in human experience. The last word to be said 
for conduct by a purely formal ethics consistent with itself, is found in 
Kant's principle: ‘‘Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the 
same time will that it should become a universal law.’’ Here the objective 
standard proposed is a purely rational one. The possibility of generaliza- 
tion without logical contradiction is the criterion for morality. But this is 
insufficient. The thought of a society of beings in which stealing is uni 
versally approved and commended contains no logical contradiction. 
True, they would not be Auman beings. But when this qualification is 
made, an experiential element is introduced not contained in a criterion of 
logical possibility. The character of the Kantian ethics is partially ex- 
plainable from the parallelism with the Critigue of Pure Reason. Here, 
the theoretical reason is expressed in universal and necessary judgments 
a priori. What more natural than that the practical reason should speak in 
moral laws of the same nature? The absolute and authoritative character of 
duty and moral obligation would seem to confirmthis. But the limitations 
of this standpoint are fully revealed by Kant himself. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Individual: A Study of Life and Death. By NATHANIEL Soutn- 
GATE SHALER. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1900.—pp. xiii, 351. 
The author of Zhe Jndividual has already given us suggestive contribu- 

tions to the humanistic bearings of natural science, in his delightfully 
written little books, Nature and Man in America, and The Interpretation 
of Nature. The present work is a more serious undertaking, but written 
with equal charm. Professor Shaler writes from the point of view of the 
naturalist, and he speaks with the caution and reserve of the true scientist. 
But he sees what most naturalists of the outgoing century have overlooked, 
viz., that the place of the rdividua/ in the universe is the central problem 
of the philosophy of nature. As a naturalist Professor Shaler contents 
himself with tracing the successive phases in the growth of individuality in 
nature, and with indicating in an undogmatic tentative manner some of the 
implications of this growth. His fundamental thesis is that the universe 
of nature throughout its history has been in travail to bring forth more 
highly organized individuals. 

The first chapter outlines, in a general and preliminary way, the phases 
of individuality manifested in the Ahysica/ world. These are the atom, 
the molecule, stars, and star-systems. He tells us that ‘‘ on this individual- 
izing process depends all the real work that is done within the universe.” 
But even here, on the abstractly AAysica/ plane, the individuals interact, 
and the more varied the individuals become, the higher and more complex 
become their interactions. Professor Shaler rightly criticises the purely 
negative conceptions of the ether as the medium of interaction. He 
suggests that the affarent/y undifferentiated ether represents the lowest 
potency of individuation. It is to be regretted that he did not give more 
consideration to the physical aspects of individuality. This phase of the 
problem certainly needs more clearing up than our metaphysicians have 
given it. In the second chapter, which deals with organic individuals, we 
are evidently on more congenial ground. The great distinction between 
organic and inorganic individuals is found to lie in the capacity of the 
former to gather and store exferience (p. 23). Organic individuals are 
educated by their environment. Now death comes in as an inevitable 
corollary to advancement by education. When the parent form has done 
its best, it must make room for its successor, that on the stepping stones of 
its dead self they may rise to higher things. Once death has entered, the 
chief energies of the individual become centered in the care of offspring. 
In this way the individual fulfills his part in the educational process of 
nature. Professor Shaler holds that ma/ura/ selection does not suffice to 
explain the entrance of death. For definite longevity in a species does 
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not in itself account for the survival of the species (pp. 47 ff.). Indirectly, 
death contributes to progress by quietly removing ancient individuals who 
are no longer useful, as well as defectives. He concludes that death ‘‘ ap- 
pears to be an act of service which is enforced on the individual by a 
power more remote than the acts of its own ancestry, summed up and 
transmitted by the process of inheritance’’ (p. 50). In the fourth chapter, 
he defines an individual broadly as a center of localized movement. In 
defining the a/om as a center of completely and permanently equilibrated 
forces, I think Professor Shaler takes the indestructibility of the atom too 
seriously. Does not this assumed eternity of the atom introduce a dualism 
into the conception of individuality? For his next step is to define the 
individual as a ‘‘center of organization of new modes of operation of 
energy."’ It follows that the more highly organized an individual is, the 
more sensitive it is to environmental influences—the more unstable it is 
(p. 75). Now if, as Professor Shaler rightly says, interaction, interdepend- 
ence, instability, are marks of highly organized individuality, his atom does 
not seem entitled to rank as an individual. 

Following out the nature of individuality, we are told that the higher in- 
dividual includes the lower, and this inclusion goes on until we reach the 
supreme all-containing individual. Attention is called to the progressive 
organization of individuals which culminates in human association. The 
conservation of racial experience in successive individuals gives occasion 
for the suggestive hint that our involuntary, spontaneous, and unconscious 
thought in normal life, in insanity, in double personality, in genius, is the 
rekindling of a conscious process handed down from some near or remote 
ancestor. Professor Shaler finds that after the plane of consciousness has 
been reached, the most significant factor in the development of individuality 
is the growth of sympathy. This he traces, with freshness of illustration, 
through birds and mammals to man. The higher individuality is realized 
only through sympathy, in which escape is made from the prison-house 
of the atomic self. Human institutions unite individual lives, so that the 
gulf of death between the generations is bridged, and the individual 
codperates in the onward movement of his kind. 

The latter chapters of the book are mainly concerned with social and 
ethical applications of his doctrine. There are some fine and suggestive 
passages on the study of individual expression in the face, etc., and on the 
appreciation of individual differences. Asa mitigation of the sorrows of 
death and parting, Professor Shaler points to contemplation of the place of 
death in the majestic evolution of life. In considering the usefulness of old 
age, he combats the popular notion that mental impairment is a necessary 
accompaniment of bodily decay. The final chapter takes up the question of 
immortality. Natural science, our author tells us, has nothing positive to 
say on this theme. He holds that there are, however, no weighty argu- 
ments on scientific grounds against immortality. Moreover, he thinks there 
is a valid indirect argument for the belief, based on the indications of the 
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activity of a supreme intelligence in nature. He regards the hypothesis of 
a supreme intelligence as affording much the best explanation of the 
gradual growth of organized individuality. He calls attention to the kin- 
ship between our minds and the order of nature, indicated by our percep- 
tion of the beautiful in nature. This is, in my opinion, an important con- 
sideration which has been too often overlooked. Professor Shaler's 
conclusion is that if we can assume a supreme intelligence, then the great 
significance of the individual man in the process of evolution raises the 
presumption that the historic personalities of men embody and preserve 
against the ravages of time the purpose and achievement of the visible 
universe. 

The whole work is characterized by the blending of the attainments and 
temper of the naturalist with a ripe human wisdom. It is ina high degree 


suggestive, stimulating, and ennobling. 
J. A. LEIGHTON. 


Hosart COLLEGE, 


A Syllabus of an Introduction to Philosophy. By WALTER G. MARVIN, 
{Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Education.] New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899.—pp. X, 279. 

This book is, Dr. Marvin tells us, a syllabus which he has used in con- 
nection with a course of lectures on the Introduction to Philosophy given at 
Columbia University. As an elementary text-book which attempts to give 
to the beginner his first acquaintance with philosophic thought, the work 
cannot fail to interest teachers. No more difficult task confronts the teacher 
of philosophy than that of properly ‘introducing’ the student to his sub- 
ject, and no book will meet with a more hearty welcome than the fortunate 
one which shall finally surmount the difficulties of this task. Neither in 
method nor in execution, however, can Dr. Marvin's treatment be regarded 
as contributing very largely to the attainment of the desired end. 

The method or form of arrangement is the one common to most intro- 
ductions. There are two main divisions. Part I. contains a definition of 
philosophy and a classification of problems. Part II. is a discussion of the 
problems with constant reference to historical systems and opinions. In 
this discussion, Dr. Marvin declares his allegiance to an Idealistic system, 
and attempts by criticism and construction to lead the student to an accept- 
ance of Idealistic principles. Although the method here followed is, as 
has been noted, the one commonly adopted by writers of introductions, 
its application to elementary work must be attended with serious difficul- 
ties. Such definitions of philosophy as are here given, and such dis- 
cussions of problems as follow, cannot be properly understood by an 
untrained student who is unacquainted with the development of phil- 
osophic thinking. And further, the attempt to supply an historical setting 
by disconnected references to the great systems is not successful; the 
student who knows Kant or Hegel or Plato only through the medium 
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of some fragmentary polemical utterance will be quite as likely to misun- 
derstand the thinker and his problem as to understand them. Under these 
circumstances, one may question the wisdom of leading the student to an 
idealistic or to any other solution of philosophic problems. To do this 
is to train him to think in terms that he cannot define, to grapple with and 
give solutions of problems which he cannot formulate, to misinterpret the 
great masters of philosophic thinking as he approves or condemns them in 
the passing ; in short, it is to train him to think badly, rather than to think 
well. It must be allowed of course that the method has advantages which 
are amply proven by its popularity. It is certainly desirable that the stu- 
dent should be taught as soon as possible to think, to grapple with the 
problems, to philosophize, but on the other hand, the dangers of the pro- 
cedure here adopted are so obvious as to suggest the question whether the 
same results may not be obtained along some other less dangerous line. 
It would seem, for example, that a course in the history of philosophy would 
more slowly, but with far more certainty, give to the student a definition of 
philosophy, a classification of the problems, an appreciation of the great 
systems, and would at the same time cultivate the intellectual virtues of 
reverence, sobriety, and clearness. If this be true, the construction of a 
system might well be delayed until the more advanced courses are taken. 

But quite apart from the question of method, Dr. Marvin's work is un- 
satisfactory in its execution. Part II., which constitutes the body of the 
book, is devoted to a study of the concept of ‘the given.’ It is in terms 
of their interpretation of this notion, that the various systems are classified 
and evaluated. One might criticise the discussion at many points, but there 
is one defect which surpasses all others—the statement would be quite un- 
intelligible to the student for whom it is intended. The notion of ‘the 
given’ is not an easy one at best, but in Dr. Marvin's text it has far more 
than its customary variability, so that the present reader at least has been 
quite unable to follow its turnings. 

In order to justify such general criticism as the above, it may be permitted 
to give one instance which concerns perhaps the most important matter in 
the book, viz.—the definition of philosophy. Philosophy, we are told, is 
the ‘‘ science of the principles of the universe’’ (p. 145), a principle being, 
‘an interpretation of the universe gotten a priori’* (p. 145). As against this, 
science in the narrower sense is a fosterior? knowledge, 7. ¢., empirically 
gathered knowledge of the laws of nature(p. 145). Further, we mean by @ 
priori knowledge that which is gotten by ‘‘ direct apprehension "’ (p. 140), 

or by ‘‘intuition "’ (p. 140), as are the principles of mathematics. Finally, 
separating logic and epistemology, which deal only with formal principles, 
from those sciences which study the material principles, we find in the latter 
sciences the four divisions of philosophy proper—metaphysics, philosophy 
of religion, ethics, and zsthetics. In considering these statements, one may 
note the departure from the common practice which regards ethics and 
esthetics as sciences in the narrower sense ; it is certainly hard to see how 
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they come under Dr. Marvin's dictum as sciences of ‘‘ the principles of the 
universe.'' Again, one hardly expects to find both logic and epistemology 
excluded from the realm of philosophy, as being too formal for a place 
therein. Again, it is not clear where such a science as mathematics, which 
is noted as the typical @ Jrior? science of principles, is to be placed; it 
would seem that it should occupy an important place within philosophy’s 
field. But apart from these peculiarities, there is in this definition, the 
fundamental weakness insisted upon above. The distinction between a 
priori and a posterior? is not made clear to the student; it is alto- 
gether too difficult a concept for a beginner at any rate, and, as here ex- 
pounded, it is quite unintelligible. One might safely defy any student to 
see that the discussion of ‘the given’ in Part II. is matter of ‘direct ap- 
prehension’; so far as one can see, it is nothing more nor less than a test- 
ing of theories which are offered as explanations of what is surely an 
empirical content if it is anything—‘the given.’ In this respect, it is in 
no sense different from the procedure of those natural sciences, in contra- 
distinction to which philosophy is defined as a friorz, Finally, Dr. Marvin 
is not even faithful to his own definition. Though philosophy is the science 
of principles, we do not hear of principles until the main discussion is ended. 
Not until the last thirteen pages of the book (pp. 266-279) are the principles 
mentioned at all, and then we are given only a most formal and cursory con- 
sideration of Contradiction, Sufficient Reason, Causation, The Persistence 
of Force, and Evolution. Such incoherence of outline as this, is quite un- 
pardonable in an elementary text-book ; pedagogically it is the worst of sins. 
As was said at the beginning, the task of writing an ‘Introduction’ 
which shall be of real service is not an easy one; the method which Dr. 
Marvin follows may be the best one, but on the other hand, the difficulties 
are so obvious, that a much higher quality of exposition than is given in this 
syllabus, will be needed to give it real value as an aid to the beginner. 
ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Some Problems of Lotze's Theory of Knowledge. By EDWIN PROCTER 
Rosins. Edited with a biographical introduction by J. E. CREIGHTON, 
[Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 1.] New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1900.—pp. 108. 

A reading of the monograph which forms the opening number of the 
Cornell Studies in Philosophy will emphasize the loss which the philosoph- 
ical world has sustained in the death of Mr. Robins. It is a thoroughly 
good piece of work in every way, showing a sympathy of understanding, a 
frequent acuteness in criticism, a clearness of statement, a maturity of 
thought, and a grasp of ultimate problems, which is out of the common. 
The work is a valuable contribution, not only to the Lotze literature, but 


to epistemological discussion. 
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In Chapter I, entitled ‘‘ Problem and Method,’’ the point of view is stated 
which is to give the clue to the interpretation of Lotze. Lotze’s problem, 
in the first place, is essentially that of mediation, an insistence on all the 
facts wherever found, even if we cannot explain ow they are to be recon- 
ciled, in opposition to the tendency to allow the demand for a system to 
override certain aspects of reality which do not come under its concepts, 
Growing out of this is the method which is the key to his philosophy. The 
true method is emphatically not deductive. The deductive method is of 
value for the exhibition of truth, but not for its discovery ; and this latter 
is the business of man. Again, the deductive method deifies the mere in- 
tellect. This criticism of the a prior? method has, however, been misun- 
derstood. Because idealism is a system, and because Lotze is constantly 
objecting to a system as tyrannizing over its parts, it is argued that he re- 
jects idealism. This is to confuse between a system of reality and a system 
of human knowledge. Ontologically Lotze is a monist and an idealist ; he 
believes that reality itself is a system. What he denies is that we are in a 
position to grasp the central principle of reality in a way to deduce every- 
thing from it. Since our knowledge is fragmentary and not a system, we 
can only proceed empirically. For us, the unity is only an ideal, and con- 
cepts are not constitutive, but methodological. Without being pure fictions, 
since man and his knowledge are parts of reality, they yet are tentative 
and incomplete, since he is om/y a part. We, therefore, have no right to 
transfer these limited ways of thinking directly to reality as such ; so long 
as they are useful to us in helping us sum up experience, they have a rela- 
tive validity, but they must be held in constant readiness for revisal. So, 
again, on account of the wide difference in portions of the field of knowl- 
edge, it is often impossible for us to show how they come under a single 
category ; it is then better to distinguish the different functions by categories 
which are partially or even totally exclusive, than to pretend to a unity 
which may indeed exist for a perfect intelligence, but which for us only 
serves to lose the characteristic of each group of facts in general concep- 
tions which aim at covering both. 

Having made this distinction between the realism of Lotze’s method and 
his ontological idealism, the second chapter goes on to consider Lotze’s 
doctrine of appearance. This stands opposed alike to Kantian phenom- 
enalism and Hegelian idealism, For Kant, appearance is a mental con- 
struct which alone is knowable ; reality is unknowable. The second doc- 
trine admits with Kant that we know only phenomena, but denies that there 
is any reality behind appearance to know, and so declares that knowledge 
and reality are one. Lotze dissents from both these positions, though ad- 
mitting in them a relative truth. Kant is right when he makes appearance 
a mental construction, but not reality ; Hegel, when he maintains that reality 
isknown. But Kant robs knowledge of all significance by making reality 
unknowable, while the Hegelian deifies Auman cognition. 

Now both the opposing theories of knowledge agree in maintaining that 
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it is appearance that is known. It is on this account that, being unable to 
get from appearance to reality, whether like the appearance or unlike, 
idealism was forced to deny the existence of anything outside of appear- 
ance. According to Lotze, knowledge is not confined to appearance but 
comprehends reality ; reality is known in appearance. Phenomena are 
not things, nor are they like things ; they are an interpretation of things. 
Appearance is a mental construction, or knowledge which the subject has 
of the object, and there is really no question as to whether appearance is 
like or unlike the object—this is the answer to Kant’s agnosticism. Such 
a question implies that knowledge is like the object ; but how can knowl- 
edge be compared with a thing? We do not know knowledge, we know 
things ; our knowledge is knowledge of things. ‘‘ For this reason we do 
not first know appearance and then reality. The truth is, we do not know 
appearance in any case, but what we do know is reality, and appearance 
is our knowledge of reality." From this flows the main point in Lotze's 
criticism of idealism, which has already been mentioned—that human con- 
cepts are only methodological. The use of concepts as constitutive is 
based upon a confusion in respect to the meaning of the term reality. Re- 
ality is real in the sense that it exists, knowledge in the sense that it is 
valid. Idealism identifies the two notions, whereas in truth we do not 
know how thought is valid of reality, and we must therefore, for human 
knowledge, take each concept as ultimate in its own sphere. 

The third chapter deals with Lotze’s theory of reality. Although human 
knowledge is fragmentary and not a system, it points toward a system, 
and demands a unity as its ideal. If it is objected that we cannot argue 
from a demand for unity in knowledge, to the unity of reality, Lotze’s 
answer is that this would be true only if we started out with a knowledge 
of appearance. But if appearance is knowledge of reality, we now know 
reality as a unity, and there is nothing illogical in saying that reality 
is a unity. We have thus an ideal which outruns our positive knowledge, 
but which nevertheless in outline we can believe to be true. And 
since in the self we find a real unity, and the most intelligible fact of 
experience, we are led to interpret the world in terms of this unitary self, 
although we cannot see Aow the unity is constructed, or understand its 
details. This furnishes a criterion of philosophical theories ; true idealism 
must interpret things in terms of the complete man, and this includes 
thought, feeling, and will. Thus reality 1s neither the feeling of mysticism, 
the will of Schopenhauer, nor the idea of Hegel. We experience immedi- 
ately what a real thing is in the self. Because man is a self, a living, act- 
ing, knowing, feeling, emotional being, he knows what it is to be real, and 
has a way of interpreting the reality of other things. A further difficulty 
now arises as regards the way in which we are to prevent the unity from 
being dissipated in the pluralism which apparently results. The concept 
of relation is shown to be insufficient, and to pass into that of interaction. 
Reality thus appears as an organization of selves, which react on one an- 
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other by reason of their underlying unity. But 4ow the two aspects— 
pluralism and unity—come together, again we do not know. The notion 
of interaction explains also the possibility of knowledge. Subject and 
object are not two things, but different aspects of the same reality—an 
object in so far as known, a subject in so far as it has knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is a conscious state arising in the subject by means of the causal 
activity of the object which it knows, both subject and object being inter- 
preted ultimately in terms of interacting selves. 

In closing, the query may be raised whether after all the ‘ copy theory ’ 
has been dispensed with. It may be true that we do not know knowledge 
first and then infer to reality, and it may be true, again, that the colorless 
state of knowing is not the full reality of being. And yet if there is xo 
resemblance between my interpretation of reality and the reality inter- 
preted, between the imagery which represents the knowing state, and the 
thing known, can we be said to have anything that we ordinarily mean by 
knowledge? My thought of a previous experience may not be the full ex- 
perience, but except as I am able to reproduce this partially, I do not re- 
member or know it at all. Soif in knowing reality as a system of selves 
I cannot partially reproduce the outlines of such a system in my knowing 
experience, the supposed knowledge would seem to be a blank. 


A. K. ROGERs. 
BuTLeR COLLEGE. 


The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By Grace Neat Dotson. 
[Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 3.] New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1901.—pp. v, I10. 

This is a timely and able monograph on the most unique writer on phil- 
osophical topics that the 19th century has produced. Whatever one may 
think about the ephemeral nature of Nietzsche's work in philosophy, the 
fact that he is so much in vogue with /a jeunesse, particularly in France 
and Germany, calls for an appreciative recognition of the services of one 
who makes a serious attempt to digest and reproduce in something like a 
systematic form, the chaotic, disjointed, and paradoxical ejaculations in 
which the philosopher-poet of Récken, like the haughty aristocrat of 
Ephesus, imitating nature, preferred to conceal rather than reveal his 
meaning. The value of Dr. Dolson’s work is greatly enhanced by the 
dispassionate and judicial tone which is maintained throughout. 

The study is introduced by a brief biography of Nietzsche which gives us 
a glimpse of the sublime egotism of his personality, a presage of the ethical 
egoism in which his views finally crystallized. Think of aman deliberately 
setting out to employ a faithful Boswell to tag about at his heels and catch 
and preserve all the chance utterances that might fall from his lips! 
Following a customary classification, Dr. Dolson then treats of Nietzsche's 
work as falling into three, more or less clearly defined, periods. In 
the first, or esthetic period, he approaches the problem which throughout 
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his life held his main interest, the problem, namely, as to the measure of 
the value of life, from the standpoint of the artist. Here the ideal of art 
and culture dominates, and the world with all its toil and struggle finds in 
beauty its sufficient excuse for being. In the second, or intellectual period, 
the critical faculty has gained the upper hand of the artistic. The one 
thing of value now is truth and the ‘life of culture built upon it’’ (p. 35). 
Truth here is the truth of the scientist, not of the philosopher. The latter 
is always trying to find a view by which he can live happily ; the former 
is interested in truth as such. ‘‘ Belief in truth begins with doubting all 
truths hitherto believed *’ (p. 42); and it ends in finding that there is no 
such thing as truth, for there is no fixed or permanent anywhere. Again 
we are with our philosopher of Ephesus: tévra fei. But our philosopher 
outdoes his prototype : life is built upon error ; without error the race not only 
could not be happy, it could not even be preserved (pp. 35 ff.). We 
get a sort of substitute for truth in the knowledge of the genesis of reputed 
truths wherein is revealed their nature as error in disguise. Thus man may 
be freed from the thrall of error, in a measure—not wholly, for unless he cling 
to error of some sort, to some values which are pure fictions of fancy, he 
cannot even live. At any rate he will loose his reverence for the time- 
hallowed, and for all that is conventionally respected, and he may then 
disport himself in the world of fictions which his genius selects. This 
is the life of culture built upon truth! Let no one try to make this sub- 
jectivism a logically statable doctrine. It is only describable as a temper- 
ament. In the third, or ethical period, the artistic and critical faculties of 
our author unite in the depiction of the new scale of values which shall 
supplant for lords of creation the older forms of morality. The gist of the 
new ethics is simply this ;: the race is, and should be, to the swift, the battle 
is, and should be, to the strong. Let the strong and the swift then glory 
in their superiority, and, without compunction, mightily prevail. ‘+ Self- 
assertion is the first and last command”’ (p. 78). The will for power is 
the motive to life. Let the proud man who can stand alone do so, and riot 
in the expression of his power and self-love, fearing naught save the pleas- 
ures and the pains, the dogmas and the feelings, that enfeeble. This sub- 
jective creed is rounded off in the worship of ‘‘ Over-man,"’ whereby it 
gets a quasi-objectivity, and arouses, in its author at least, an almost re- 
ligious fervor. 

The monograph concludes with a brief consideration of Nietzsche's rela- 
tion to other writers, and of the significance of his work. The indebted- 
ness to Schopenhauer was the most obvious and enduring, and Dr. Dolson 
has clearly brought out the points of difference as well as of agreement 
between these two writers. Nietzsche, while agreeing with his teacher in 
the réle assigned to the will, in the cult of genius, in the emphasis upon 
the development of the individual, in the belief that the world is as bad as 
bad can be, none the less contrives to turn the flank of Schopenhauer and 
make of this very gloom of things the basis of a tragic optimism which 
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substitutes for quietism and despair the demoniac exultation of the proud 
and warlike man, who can always throw down his gauntlet to the universe, 
defy fate, and thus suffer, and, if need be, die, joyously. The obvious 
similarities with various forms of Protagoreanism and positivism are noted. 
But Nietzsche is properly at home in the ranks of the modern decadent 
writers. His philosophy might be adopted bodily by them (p. 96). 

In estimating the significance of Nietzsche’s work, Dr. Dolson holds that 
the claim that he has ‘‘added something of permanent value to the history 
of thought must rest entirely upon his ethics’’ (p. 97). Here his doctrine is 
one of extreme individualism, with not the slightest suggestion of a social 
ideal (p. 98); one of extreme egoism, which, to be sure, recognizes the 
existence of sympathy, but deems it unworthy of the strong man—and 
those who are not strong are to have no part in the new ideal. None the 
less, this is an individualism that may even call for the sacrifice of the 
strong individual, not for the sake of the weak, through sympathy, but in 
the interest of the still stronger individual yet to be; it is an egoism that, 
if not anti-hedonistic, at least would bring all pleasures under the sole 
dominion of the instinct for strength and power. The mainspring of all 
worthy conduct is the ‘‘will for power.’’ Of this fact no proofs are 
offered; the ‘‘ delicate discrimination of the aristocrat’ is expected to con- 
firm it. 

Dr. Dolson condemns this ethics as ‘‘ narrow and therefore inadequate, 
arbitrary and therefore unconvincing,’’ but holds it to be useful in remind- 
ing us that ‘‘ aristocracy and self-assertion are not synonymous with evil "’ 
p. 102). Nietzsche's ‘‘ contribution to philosophic thought she finds in his 
new form of egoism which does not merely recognize the presence of the 
egoistic instincts, but regards them ‘‘as expressing the ethical end of life.’’ 
There have been suggestions before of such views, but nowhere else has 
the ‘‘theory found philosophic expression '’ (p. 103). 

The general impression left upon the reader by this monograph is not 
exactly the one which its concluding paragraphs would convey. For every 
page has but made the more apparent the utterly unphilosophical cast of 
Nietzsche's mind, and emphasized the fact that he was throughout the poet, 
scornful of rational processes, and superior to self-consistency, simply 
seeking to give expression to the wild mood of the révo/¢é, to the wayward 
and capricious boastings of the enlightened savage. Yes, so anti-philo- 
sophical is he that he grows uncomfortable if he finds any one coming into 
agreement with him. 

We do not find the writer's characterization of Nietzsche's ‘‘ new form of 
egoism'’ quite accurate. For us, the ‘novelty’ consists, first, in the attitude 
toward sympathy; and, secondly, in the rigoristic type of the egoism that 
is proclaimed. And we are quite sure that Nietzsche has not given his new 
form of egoism ‘‘ philosophic expression."’ 

We are not altogether convinced of the wisdom of so sharply differen- 
tiating the three periods of Nietzsche's work. Certainly the differences 
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between these periods are much exaggerated in the comparison with Schell- 
ing (p. 15). In all of the periods we find the same ethical motive, the 
same distrust of reason, the same uncompromising individualism, the same 
fundamental attitude toward the world and toward life ; only, the attention 
is mainly focussed, now on the esthetic, now on the larger scientific, now 
on the ethical questions, ; 

Dr. Dolson's treatment of ‘‘Over-man"’ is particularly inadequate. 
‘*Whether he represents an ideal,’’ she writes, ‘‘that will one day be 
attained by the higher type of man as a whole, or whether he is the goal 
set for the development of each individual aristocrat in and for himself, is 
uncertain. The weight of evidence seems to be equally divided between 
the two suppositions. Perhaps the simplest interpretation is that the ideal, 
though at present unattainable by the higher man, should be nevertheless 
the object of his life ; and since a race or a type is no more than a collec- 
tion of individuals, every approach to the goal on the part of the single 
aristocrat lifts the entire class so much the nearer"’ (p. 81). Surely, this is 
covering with confusion a fairly simple conception. We should, at least, 
like to see the evidence for these assertions, particularly the last, which we 
are sure would have angered Nietzsche. M. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Variétés philosophiques. By J.-P. DuRAND (de Gros). Second edition, 
revised and enlarged (first edition, 1871). Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900,— 
pp. xxxii, 333. 

In searching for the principles on which the special sciences rest, the 
author is brought to consider certain metaphysical questions, of which he 
regards the one in dispute between ‘materialists’ and ‘spiritualists’ as 
the most fundamental. To remove this obscurity, he seeks a point of view 
which shall include all the truth that each side has seen, and exclude their 
respective illusions. He is thus led to a monadology not unlike that which 
Renouvier and Piat have recently worked out in more systematic fashion 
in*their Za nouvelle monadologie.' 

From the ‘‘ subjective facts '’ of consciousness, we infer a ‘‘ force that pro- 
duces feelings "’ and a ‘‘ force that feels.'" To the former attaches the notion 
of extension ; it is called ‘matter.’ The seat of the latter, if it is to explain 
the unity of consciousness, we must conceive to be non-extended ; it is then 
punctual and so immaterial, being called ‘soul’ (pp. 54 ff., 86 ff., 103 ff., 
169 ff.). Now physics has come to regard matter as composed of non- 
extended centers of force (Faraday e¢ a/.). Why not identify the ‘soul’ 
with such a center of force and regard the universe as a society of ‘‘ centers 
of conscious force’’ ? (pp. 58 ff., 104 ff., 119, 319). 

The forces of nature are, all of them, varieties of attraction ; the only 
chance we have to experience this force from the inside is in the act of 
volition. We may regard this as revealing the root nature of force, the 
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variety of whose manifestations is due to the different relations in which the 
monad stands to its fellows (pp. 321 ff.). So too it depends on these rela- 
tions whether a given monad plays its humble part in a lump of clay, or 
primus inter pares in the organization of a Socrates, figures in history as a 
great soul(p. 120). The soul is immortal, for ‘force’ is indestructible, but 
since it is the fate of monads to come into many different relations to their 
fellows, it would be absurd to infer from this the immortality of a given per- 
sonality. Traditional ethics and religion cannot turn to metaphysics for 
support of their doctrines respecting immortality (pp. 107 ff.). 

An organism is not merely an aggregate of monads; it is a system in 
which we find a hierarchy of chiefs (p. 174). The prime monad is located at 
some point in the cerebral hemispheres, lower monads in the inferior nerve- 
centers (p. 185). In some of our actions (reflex, automatic) the latter func- 
tion alone ; in some bodily conditions (anzsthesia) they alone feel (p. 216). 
There is a possibility of an indefinite development of the powers of the 
central monad, corresponding to the development of the organism whose 
center it is (p. 261). 

Turning from these details to the universe as a whole, M. Durand finds 
in it both plan and purpose ; but it is the kind of purpose an egg displays 
as its potential properties become actual : the cosmic egg realizes the plan 
of development latent in its germ (p. 301). As for the concept of God, there 
is indeed, ‘‘ an absolute principle in which resides all first and final causal- 
ity'’; but it is not a unique ‘I’ dominating the universe from above and 
from without. ‘‘No, the one is everywhere, the one is everything; and 
this, metaphor apart, means that the whole universe resolves itself into 
ones, that is, into monads, into dynamic centers, into psychic centers, in 
each of which resides the eternal essence in its completeness, the universal 
law, the infinite cause’’ (p. 305). 

EpGAR A. SINGER, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Grazie und Grazien. VON FRANZ PoMEzNY. Herausgegeben von Bern- 

hard Seuffert. Hamburg und Leipzig, L. Voss, 1900.—pp. vi, 247. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the publication of this volume, inasmuch as 
it is the only work of its author, who died in 1897 at the early age of twenty- 
six (Vorwort p. v). It is the thesis of Pomezny for his doctor's degree, 
which he received in 1895. His career, which included his position in a 
Mittelschule and his marriage, though short, was (as the present work 
shows) devoted to sincere and helpful investigation. 

The editor, Dr. Seuffert, professor at Graz, explains that the author did 
not consider his work of sufficient weight, but adds his own judgment, 
_ which the work itself goes far to justify, that the subject was of sufficient 
interest for zesthetics and the history of literature to be revised and pub- 
lished. Surely the tracing of the graces from the ancient mythico per- 
sonal conception to the modern idea of them as esthetical and ethical 
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qualities was an important undertaking, not only historically but in itself. 
The editor's work consisted in enlarging some parts and abbreviating 
more ; and, though he has not indicated where this has been done, appar- 
ently he has faithfully kept the author's meaning in mind. 

The work, which forms the seventh volume in the Betfrége zur Aes- 
thetik, edited by Theodor Lipps and Richard M. Werner, is divided into 
five parts. The first (Zin/eitung) deals with the graces in the Greek An- 
akreon, and the anthology of the seventeenth century literature. In this 
part the author, after carefully discriminating the influences which led to 
the modification of the Greek ideas (the epigram, ¢. g., p. 5), traces the 
development of the grace poetry of the eighteenth century through Opitz 
and Weckherlin, laying particular stress on the gradual inwardizing of 
the early ideas. He shows how tenderness, elegance, and charm, but spe- 
cially grace (Anmuth) came to relative prominence in the poetry of the 
Renaissance. 

In the second part our author traces the development of the concept of 
the graceful (Anmuthsbegrif) in the theory of the eighteenth century 
This, to our mind, is the most interesting part of the work ; for, as the 
author points out (p. 14), the eighteenth century witnessed a very decided 
development of the zsthetic consciousness ; so much so that in that fact 
was laid the foundation of modern esthetical science. Dr. Pomezny, 
therefore, shows the growth of modern esthetic theory from Gottsched to 
Sulzer, through Shaftesbury, Mendelssohn, Winckelmann, Kant, and Les- 
sing, so far as it bears upon the general concept of the graceful. We 
have no space for quotations, but it may be said that this part of the work 
shows wide acquaintance with English and French, as well as with German 
literature. 

The third and fourth parts are devoted to a study of the eighteenth cen- 
tury poetry, dealing more particularly in the third part with German imita- 
tions of Anakreon, and in the fourth with Wieland. The latter contains a 
very interesting treatment of that strange man, who, from being an ascetic, 
became a kind of literary epicure. Asa master of style Wieland has re- 
ceived scant justice ; but this discriminating work has shown his influence 
in a way that is new to us, a way also that cannot but command respect. 
The last part of the volume is devoted to the works of Gessner, Jacobi, 
and Herder. 

The work, which we have thus briefly sketched, deals with a branch of 
zsthetics which needs careful handling. It belongs to the history rather 
than to the theoretical part of the science. Such works are important for 
two reasons. First, they give us light on particular points of zsthetic 
activity. In this case, the graces form one part of the general topic of 
‘the kinds of beauty’; the graceful being one of the most important 
subdivisions of the beautiful. We should like to see a similar work done 
for the conception of the sublime, the tragic, and the grand. Second, they 
pave the way toa reliable classification of the types of «sthetical experi- 
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ence, corresponding to the classification of the ethical virtues. No such 
classification exists at present ; and it is not likely that one will be forth- 
coming until the historical data has been more thoroughly sifted, with a 
view to the discovery of the true order of the facts. 

The work, as a whole, is to be commended. It is a pity that a sounder 
method was not employed by the author in his xsthetic analysis ; but his 
catholic spirit, clearness of thought, and excellent style, go a long way 
toward atoning for any loss of this kind. Though it is not a final work, 
this book is deserving of its place in the important series in which it 
appears. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HENRY DAVIES. 


David Hume, moraliste et sociologue. Par G, LECHARTIER. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1900.—pp. 275. 

A new publication on Hume is always received with pleasure, as well as 
examined with interest, by all admirers of the great Scottish philosopher 
who stamped the impress of his commanding genius on every aspect of 
modern thought. As one reads M. Lechartier’s book, however, one’s 
feeling of enjoyment becomes gradually transformed into something akin to 
disappointment. After a brief account of Hume's life, and an exposition 
of the problem of morality as treated by Hume’s predecessor, M, Lechar- 
tier enters upon his task proper, an examination of Hume's ethical and 
sociological doctrines. The book falls into two parts: (1) Theoretical 
Philosophy ; (2) Practical Philosophy. The first part contains an ex- 
position and criticism of the doctrine of the passions, and of the princi- 
ples of morals. Here the author clearly and ably shows that Hume, from 
his purely empirical standpoint, failed to give a valid or satisfactory account 
of morality. This is much the more valuable portion of the book. 

The second part consists, in the main, of excerpts from Hume's writings, 
and is a popular, if not superficial, exposition of Hume's views on practical 
morality, politics, art, and religion. Here there is scarcely any pretence 
at criticism, or investigation. Thus, to take an instance or two, when 
treating of religion, the author quotes freely from the Dialogues Concern- 
ing Natural Religion, without once touching the chief question involved, 
viz.:; Which speaker in the Dialogues represents Hume? Similarly, when 
treating of the doctrine of immortality, the author regards Hume as solving 
the contradiction between science and religion by means of his appeal to 
revelation, but has not a word to say with reference to the worth 
or the significance of Hume’s admission on this point. Once more, in 
his concluding chapter, the author states that Huxley and Compayré 
“*have shown in a definite manner that no one has been, in fact, less 
skeptical than Hume, and that the name of skeptic with all that it implies 
actually does him an injustice.’’ Now, the name of skeptic, simply, may 
do Hume an injustice; but neither Huxley, nor Compayré, nor any one 
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else has ever shown that he was not a skeptic. No single term designates 
Hume's true philosophical position ; for in metaphysics he was a skeptic, in 
epistemology he was a positivist, and in religion he was an agnostic. In 
short, if the reader wants to know what Hume sa/d, he must still go to the 
philosopher's own writings ; and if he wants to know what Hume meant, 
he will turn only in vain to this portion of M. Lechartier’s exposition. 

W. B. ELKIN. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings. By F. Max MULLER. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. x, 200. 

The name of Ramakrishna is known outside of India chiefly through the 
lectures of his pupil, Vivekananda, who is responsible for the brief sketch 
of the life of his teacher which is here prefixed to the list of his sayings. 
RAmakrishna is introduced to us as a temple priest of the goddess K4li, and, 
like most temple priests in India, he seems to have been ignorant of Sans- 
krit. What he lacked in knowledge, however, he made up in emotion. 
He so idealized the image of K4li as to look upon it as ‘‘ his mother and 
the mother of the universe.'’ We are told that in her presence ‘‘ he would 
weep for hours.’ He had visions and trances. Some regarded him as 
‘«mad,"’ others as a ‘‘ great lover of God.’’ A prominent idea of his was 
that of ‘‘the motherhood of God.’’ Through this conception he seems to 
have influenced Keshub Chunder Sen, the founder of the Brahmo Saméj. 
As an apostle of Vaishnavism he emphasized both in his life and in his 
teachings the doctrine of Vhakti, devotion or love to God. He died in 
1886, 

Of the sayings of Ramakrishna three hundred and ninety-five are quoted. 
The following are examples: ‘‘ What is the strength of a devotee? He 
is a child of God, and tears are his greatest strength "’ (p. 92). ‘‘A true de- 
votee who has drunk deep of the divine love is like a veritable drunkard, 
and, as such, cannot always observe the rules of propriety’’ (p. 104). 
‘* What you wish others to do, do yourself’’ (p. 158). The following saying 
reminds us of Spinoza: ‘‘ Knowledge and love of God are ultimately one 
and the same. There is no difference between pure knowledge and pure 
love’’ (p. 173). ‘* Weshould always maintain an attitude of respect towards 
other religions '’(p. 251). ‘‘ The faith-healers of India order their patients 
to repeat with full conviction the words, ‘ There is no illness in me, there 
is no illness at all." The patient repeats it, and, thus mentally denying 
the illness goes off. So if you think yourself to be morally weak and 
without goodness, you will readily find yourself to be so. Know and be- 
lieve that you are of immense power, and the power will come to you at 
last’’ (p. 202). 

These examples of the wisdom of a modern Indian sage are not without 
a real interest for the student of the history and philosophy of religion. 

H. D. GRISWOLD. 

Lanore, INDIA. 
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The following books also have been received : 

Experimental Psychology: A Manual of Laboratory Practice. Vol. I. 
Qualitative Experiments: Part I. Student’s Manual. Part II. Instruc- 
tor's Manual. By EpwarD BRADFORD TITCHENER. New York, The 
Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 1901. Part I.—pp. xviii, 
214, Part Il.—pp. xxxii, 456. 

Outlines of Educational Doctrine. By J. ¥.HERBART. Translated by A. 
F. Lance. Annotated by CHARLES D—E GARMO. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 1901.—pp. xi, 334. 

Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. By THEODOR Gom- 
perRz. Vol. I. Translated by LaurteE MaGnus. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1901.—pp. xv, 610, 

Introduction to Sociology. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Third edition, re- 
vised and in part rewritten. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, Igo1. 
—pp. xvii, 307. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. By ALFRED CALDE- 
cott. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901.—pp. xvi, 434. 


The Neo-Platonists: A Study in the History of Hellenism. By THOMAS 
WHITTAKER. Cambridge, The University Press, 1901.—pp. xiii, 231. 


The Method of Evolution. A review of the present attitude of science 
toward the question of the laws and forces which have brought about 
the origin of species. By H. W. Conn. New York and London, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1900.—pp. ix, 408. 

The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 
New York, The Columbia University Press, The Macmillan Co., Agents, 
1901.—pp. xv, 400. 

Jonathan Edwards: A Retrospect. Edited by H. NORMAN GARDINER. 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1901.—pp. xvi, 168. 
Man-Building; A Treatise on Human Life and Its Forces. By Lewis 
Ransom Fiske. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901.—pp. xii, 

324. 

The Political Economy of Humanism. By HENRY Woop. Boston, Lee 
& Shepard, 1901.—pp. 319. 

The Structural Principles of Style: Applied. A Manual of English Prose 
Composition. By J.D. LoGan. Vermillion, S. D., Willey & Danforth, 
1900.—pp. ix, 188. 

On the Fundamental Significance of Velocity in Natural Evolution. By 
Henry Writt. Chicago, The Quadrangle Press, 1901.—pp. 40. 

History of Philosophy. By Tuomas Hunter. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, American Book Co., 1900.—pp. 128. 
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The Psychology of Reasoning. Based on Experimental Researches in 
Hypnotism. By Binet. Translated by A. G, Whyte. 
Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co.; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1901.—pp. 

Philosophenwege: Ausblicke und Rickblicke. Von Karu JoEt. Berlin, 
R. Gaertner, 1901.—pp. xi, 308. 

Ernest Renan: Ein Lebensbild. Von Epvuarp PLAtTzHorr. Leipzig, 
Hermann Seeman, 1900.—pp. xiii, 201. 

Philosophie générale et métaphysique. Bibliothéque due congrés interna- 
tional de philosophie, Paris, Armand Colin, 1900.—pp. xxii, 460. 

Saint Augustine. Par JULES MARTIN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 
xvi, 403. 

Uchronie (L’utopie dans I’ histoire). Par CHARLES RENOUVIER. Deux- 
iéme édition. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. xvi, 413. 

Le problime dela vie : Essai de sociologie générale. Par Louis Bovur- 
DEAU. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp, xi, 372. 

Essai critique sur le droit d’affirmer. Par AvLBert LECLERE. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 264. 
La foule criminelle: Essai de psychologie collective. Par Scip1o SIGHELE. 
Deuxiéme édition, entitrement refondue. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 

ii, 300. 

Les maladies du sentiment religieux. Par E. MURISIER. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1901.—pp. 175. 

La folie: Ses causes, sa thérapeutique au point de vue psychique. Par 
Tu. DareLt. Genéve, Maurice Reymond et cie; Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1901.—pp. 196. 

Dieu et le monde: Essai de philosophie premiere. Par J. E. ALAUX. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. 188. 
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NOTES. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


It is interesting to notice the trend of recent investigations and discus- 
sions in the fields of Folk-lore and Anthropology. What is at once evi- 
dent is that the center of interest in inquiries regarding man and his history 
has greatly shifted in this generation. When in 1863, Huxley delivered 
his famous address on ‘‘ Man's place in Nature,’’ the problem was thought 
to be chiefly biological, and the biologist was expected to give the answer. 
Now, however, it has been recognized that man’s place in nature depends 
largely upon his knowledge and conscious life, and the problem has been 
passed on to the psychologist and the epistemologist. This tendency is clearly 
seen in two recent presidential addresses, that before the American Folk- 
lore Society, at Baltimore, on December 27th, by Professor Franz Boas, 
and that before the Anthropological Society of Washington, on February 
26th, by Dr. W. J. McGee, both of which have been recently published 
in Science. 

In the former, ‘‘ The Mind of Primitive Man,"’ Professor Boas says that 
the two fundamental characteristics of the mind of primitive man are 
the lack of logical connection in its conclusions, and the lack of control of 
the will. These differences, he says, may depend either upon a differ- 
ent organization of mind in different races, or upon a different character 
in the individual experience that is subjected to the action of these 
laws, z. ¢. upon the different social and geographical environments. In 
reference to the former, Professor Boas thinks that there are no essential 
differences in the mental characteristics of men, but only differences of 
grade. He says that all minds exhibit the same psychic character- 
istics, all being able to form abstract conceptions, such as that of num- 
ber, and the conceptions of abstract relations of phenomena, such as 
are seen in developed language and grammatical categories. Primi- 
tive man has also the power of inhibiting impulses, and of choosing be- 
tween perceptions and actions according to their value, as is seen in art 
and ethics, respectively. Evolution calls upon us to assume that these 
powers developed from lower conditions, but so far as we can say, man 
always had these powers, though doubtless in different degrees. Pass- 
ing to the second question, Professor Boas says, ‘‘the difference in the 
mode of thought of primitive man and of civilized man seems to con- 
sist largely in the difference of character of the traditional material with 
which the new perception associates itself."’ The superiority of civilized 
man consists in having eliminated more of the traditional elements, and in 
having gained a clearer insight into the hypothetical basis of our reasoning. 
The differences, then, between primitive and civilized man, are to be sought 
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not in mind, but in cu/fure, or in the achievements of the one universal 
form of mind. 

In the second address referred to, that by Dr. McGee on ‘‘ Man's Place 
in Nature,’ the author calls attention to the fact that this is now recog- 
nized as a psychological problem. Huxley apparently said the last word 
for the biologist. His problem was to show the séruc/ura/l homologies be- 
tween man and the lower animals. The problem since then has been to show 
the correlation of human and animal ac#vities. Here, however, there has 
been little progress, and definite homologies have remained practically un- 
found. But the science is now working in a still newer and larger field, 
and is trying to findthe /sychic factors pertaining to activities, sub-human 
as well as human. Expressed otherwise, the first problem was to find out 
what mankind and their kindred are, and was worked out by Huxley. 
The second was to find out what they do, and this was suggested by Hux- 
ley and worked out by Powell. The third is to find out what they shin, 
and this was undertaken by Tylor, Powell, Brinton, and others. What has 
been done goes to show that primitive mind is largely controlled by in- 
stinct, and that enlightened mind is governed less by instinct, and more by 
reason, and that enlightened mind is more individual. A very interest- 
ing parallel movement from the animal forms to human or psychic individ- 
uals is seen in the development of primitive art. Among the earliest peoples, 
animals are the only zsthetic symbols, and progress is made by dropping 
zoic forms and attributes, and substituting human forms and attributes and 
motives. Industry, and clanship, and language also show a similar develop- 
ment. Dr. McGee concludes that man ‘‘ must be placed wholly within the 
domain of nature, yet above all other organisms at heights varying widely 
with that highest product and expression of nature, mental power."’ 

This is seen to accord closely with the conclusions which Professor Boas 
reaches, but differs only in holding that the distance separating man and 
beast is not so great as that separating manand man. But both writers 
agree that the problem of man's place in nature is essentially a psycholog- 
ical and not a biological problem. That which distinguishes man from the 
rest of nature is his mental power, and to the mental sciences, then, we 
must look for a full and final account of man. 

Professor R. B. Johnson, of the chair of philosophy, of Miami University, 
has been called to the Ohio State University. 

We regret to record the sudden death of Professor Francis Kennedy, of 
the University of Colorado, which took place on February 19. Professor 
Kennedy was a graduate of Princeton, received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and went to Colorado in 1898. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will publish early in the autumn, Stud- 
tes in the Psychology of Ethics, by Dr. David Irons, of Bryn Mawr College. 

Dr. H. Heath Bawden, of the University of lowa, has been appointed 
professor of philosophy at Vassar College to succeed Professor F. C, French 
who has resigned. 
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We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical journals. 


Tue PsyCHOLOGICAL REvIEw, VIII, 2: G. 7: W. Patrick, The Psy- 
chology of Profanity ; Warner Fite, Art, Industry, and Science ; Raymond 
Dodge and T. S. Cline, The Angle Velocity of Eye Movements ; Proceed- 
ings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion ; Psychological Literature ; New Books ; Notes, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOoGy, XII, 2: Henry Hubbard 
Foster, The "Necessity for a New Standpoint in Sleep Theories; 7. F. 
McClure, A ‘Color Illusion’; Z. Hempstead, The Perception of Visual 
Form; W. C. Bagley, On the Correlation of Mental and Motor Ability in 
School Children ; W. S. Smai/, Experimental Study of the Mental Processes 
of the Rat, IL; 4. 7. Xinnaman, A Comparison of Judgments for Weights 
lifted with Hand and Foot ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ErTuics, XI, 3: john M. Robertson, 
The Moral Problems of War; Bernard Bosanguet, The Meaning of Social 
Work ; Charles Graw Shaw, The Theory of Value and its Place in the 
History of Ethics; Mary Mills Patrick, The Ethics of the Koran; 4. 
Barker, Factors in the Efficiency of Religious Belief; 7. G. Phelps Stokes, 
On the Relation of Settlement Work to the Evils of Poverty; Guglielmo 
Ferrero, The Evolution of Luxury ; Discussions ; Book Reviews. 


Tue Monist, XI, 3: Zrast Mach, On Physiological, as Distinguished 
from Geometrical Space; Z. Edinger, Brain Anatomy and Psychology ; 
William Weber, the Resurrection of Christ ; ditor, The Fairy-Tale Ele- 
ment in the Bible ; Literary Correspondence ; Discussions; The Interna- 
tional Psychological Institute at Paris; Book Reviews. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE, XXV, 
1: August Diinges, Das Problem des Todes, I.; 7, W. A. Hickson, Der 
Kausalbegriff in der neueren Philosophie und in den Naturwissenschaften 
von Hume bis Robert Mayer, II.; Pau/ Barth, Fragen der Geschichtswis- 
senschaft : III, Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts ; Besprech- 
ungen ; Selbstanzeige ; Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. 

KANTSTUDIEN, V, 4: &. Soloweiczik, Kants Bestimmung der Moralitat ; 
£. Zwermann, Die transcendentale Deduktion der Kategorien in Kants 
‘“‘Kritik der reinen Vernunft’’; 7. Paudsen, Zu Hemans ‘‘ Kant und Spi- 
noza'’; /. Heman, Nachwort ; Recensionen ; Selbstanzeigen ; Bibliograph- 
ische Notizen ; Neue Kantlitteratur ; Vier Preisaufgaben iiber Kant. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXV, 3; 7h. Lipps, Psychische Vorginge und Psychische Causalitat ; 
Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXVI, 2: F. Pillon, La mémoire affective : 
son importance théorique et pratique ; Mauxion, La vraie mémoire affec- 
tive; F. Le Dantec, La définition de 1’ individu (2° et dernier article); G. 
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Richard, La philosophie du droit et le droit economique ; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 

XXVI, 3: Dr. Grasset, Le vertige: étude physiopathologique de la 
function d'orientation et d'équilibre; Ch. Dunan, Les principes de la 
morale.—I. Le souverain bien; &.-P. Sertil/langes, La morale ancienne et 
la morale moderne; Lve//in e¢ Z., Sur l'infini nouveau; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


Revue N&o- Sco.astiquE, VIII, 1: D. Nys, La définition de la masse ; 
J. Halleux, L'hypothése évolutionniste en morale (suite); A. Thiéry, Le 
tonal de la parole (suite); S. Deploige, Pensées d'un évéque sur le juste 
salaire ; Mélanges et documents ; Comptes-Rendus ; Revue des Revues, 


Rivista Friiosorica, IV, 1: A. Fagg?, Attraverso la geometria; £. 
Sacchi, Giacomo Leopardi come uomo, poeta e pensatore ; A. Franzoni, 
La morale utilitaria di Stuart Mill esposta dal prof. G. Zuecante ; A. 
Gnesotto, Interesse e disinteresse nei sentimenti ed in particolare nei senti- 
menti morali; Rassegna bibliografica ; Rassegna di psicologia ; Rassegna 
di riviste straniere ; La morte di Giuseppe Verdi ; Pro philosophia ; Notizie 
e publicazione ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti; Per le 
onoranze a Gioberti. 
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